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Astronaut Borman’s Goodwill Tour 


Announcement of the Itinerary for Col. Frank Borman’s 
Visit to Western Europe. February 1, 1969 


Astronaut Frank Borman and his family will depart 
at 7 a.m. tomorrow from Andrews Air Force Base for an 
18-day, eight-nation Presidential goodwill mission to 
Western Europe. The mission will include calls on Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip of the United Kingdom, 
President Charles deGaulle of France, King Baudouin 
and the Queen of the Belgians, Governing Mayor Schuetz 
of Berlin and President Saragat of Italy. 

Borman will also visit with the prime ministers of each 
of the nations as well as other high government officials. 

Borman with Astronauts James Lovell and William 
Anders successfully completed the Apollo 8 lunar mission 
December 21—27. They spent 330 hours and 35 minutes 
in space. The President has asked Borman to discuss 
scientific and technological developments in the explora- 
tion of space with scientists, engineers, and university 
leaders in the countries he will visit. 

The itinerary for Borman, his wife Susan, and two 
sons Frederick, 17, and Edwin, 15, is: February 2-4 
London, England; February 5-6 Paris, France; Feb- 
ruary 7-9 Brussels, Belgium; February 10 The Hague, 
the Netherlands; February 11 Bonn, Federal Republic 
of Germany; February 12 Berlin; February 13-16 Rome, 
Italy; February 17-18 Madrid, Spain; February 19 
Lisbon, Portugal; February 20 return to Washington, 
D.C. 

Frederick and Edwin will meet with youth groups 
during the trip. 


note: For the remarks of the President and Colonel Borman 
announcing the trip to reporters, see page 189 of last week’s issue. 
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Visit With General Eisenhower 


The President’s Remarks to Reporters Following His 
Visit With the Former President at Walter Reed 
Hospital. February 2, 1969 


THE Preswenrt. Gentlemen, this is the longest conversa- 
tion I have had with General Eisenhower since his heart 
attack. 

I was very impressed by how well he looked. He was 
sitting up, as the photographs indicate. This was the first 
time he has been photographed since that time, at least 
when I have been present. 

What we primarily discussed were the problems of 
NATO, the European alliance, and the problems of the 
Middle East. As usual—and I would say even more than 
usual—I was impressed by General Eisenhower’s great 
understanding of this area of the world, of the personalities 
involved, and also of the great forces that are involved 
there. 

As we now enter a period when we are reexamining 
our policies in Europe and also reexamining our policies 
in the Mideast, I am trying to talk to as many people 
who are experienced in these areas as I can. 

General Eisenhower gave us some excellent advice— 
Dr. Kissinger was with me—some excellent advice and 
also some comments on the policy decisions that we are to 
make in the very near future in both areas. 

Q. How did he refer to you, Mr. President? 

THE PRESIDENT. He said, “Mr. President,’ and I was 
a little embarrassed, frankly. 

Finally, I was trying to think how the semantics went. 
He said, “Well, Mr. President, I am glad to see you.” 
I was a little embarrassed. Then I started to refer to him 
as “General,” but when the conversation became quite 
animated, as it did during a discussion of the European 
situation and its relationship to the Mideast, I slipped 
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almost automatically into “Mr. President” again, and he 
smiled. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Tue Present. Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke with reporters at 6 p.m. at Walter 
Reed Hospital. 


Implementation of Recommendations 
on Domestic Programs 


Announcement of Directives to Heads of Departments 
and Agencies. February 3, 1969 


The President has issued the second and third groups 
in a series of directives to Cabinet officers, agency heads, 
and special advisers calling for reports and recommenda- 
tions on proposals in the domestic area, some of which 
were submitted by task forces working with the depart- 
ments. 

Ten directives were mailed Friday and five more were 
mailed Saturday. These followed the first 14 directives 
issued last Wednesday. 


In a!l cases, the President asked for coordination with 
Dr. Arthur Burns, Counsellor to the President, who has 
defined his office’s objective to be “to maintain a con- 
tinuous inventory of plans for legislative and executive 
action.” 

Dr. Burns has emphasized that the directives did not 
necessarily mean that draft legislation or Executive orders 
would be prepared on the subject areas in the immediate 
future. 

The President directed the Department of the Treasury 
to study proposals for responsible use of tax incentives to 
encourage private enterprise to participate in improv- 
ing economic and social conditions in poverty areas. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare was 
asked for recommendations on a proposed special com- 
mission to study the need for reorganization of the Federal 
Government’s educational activities; on the establishment 
of a study group including HEW, the Department of 
Justice, and the Bureau of the Budget to make an over- 
all review of the Federal role in education; and on the 
investigation of the deficiencies of education in large 
cities. 

The President also directed the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to review a report calling for the 
creation of a National Student-Teacher Corps and to 
draft a plan for implementation of the program. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare was 
directed to advise the President of his views on the recom- 
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mendations for the mandatory use of declaratory applica- 
tions for establishing eligibility for public assistance, 

The President advised the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare of his increasing concern with the 
sharply rising costs of the Medicaid and Medicare pro- 
grams and directed him to make recommendations in this 
area. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Department of Labor were directed to make rec- 
ommendations on studies into the need for substantive 
changes in the OEO programs and approaches, most 
notably in relation to the Job Corps. 

The President requested the Attorney General to report 
promptly on recommendations to establish a National 
Law Enforcement Council. 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
the Department of the Treasury, and the Department of 
Commerce were directed to analyze and make recom- 
mendations on the Community Self-Determination Act 
which calls for the establishment of community develop- 
ment corporations and community development banks, in 
addition to providing tax incentives for certain poverty 
area business operations. 

The President directed the Department of Labor to 
undertake a thorough study of how a National Computer 
Job Bank program can be implemented on a nation- 
wide basis in the near future. 

The President directed Charles B. Wilkinson, Special 
Consultant to the President, to consult with the Secretaries 
of Labor, Commerce, and Health, Education, and Welfare 
on plans for a White House conference on problems 
surrounding the lives and activities of Mexican- 
Americans. 

The Secretary of Labor was directed to submit draft 
legislation authorizing a national system of job vacancy 
statistics. 

The President directed the Secretary of Agriculture to 
evaluate and develop proposals leading to agricultural 
reforms. 

The Secretary of the Interior was requested to evaluate 
the report of the Commission on Marine Science, En- 
gineering, and Resources and to consult with Dr. Lee A. 
DuBridge, Science Adviser to the President, on 
recommendations. 

The President directed Dr. Daniel P. Moynihan, As- 
sistant to the President for Urban Affairs, to consult with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget and to submit a 
critical review of the welfare programs. 

The President directed Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, Sci- 
ence Adviser to the President, to assess the report of a task 
force appointed by former President Johnson which 
contained recommendations on telecommunications. 
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Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 


The President’s Remarks to Department 
Employees. February 3, 1969 


I first want to tell you how very delighted I am to be 
visiting this new building and this relatively new 
Department. I understand you have moved in quite 
recently. 

As I saw the building, I could certainly understand 
why the working conditions could be perhaps much im- 
proved over what it was. My reports are that Secretary 
Romney jogs to work. And as I understand, previously 
he would have to jog to 18 different buildings. So at least 
he is setting an example for me, however, that is very hard 
to find. I do not know whether these reports are true, but 
they tell me that as he jogs along that some of the people 
who are working in the Department wave to him as they 
go in their limousines. 

Of course, knowing the Secretary’s background and 
having remembered some of those striking television com- 
mercials he used to do when he was the head of the Amer- 
ican Motors—I was going to say General Motors—I know 
that it is just very hard for him to ride in one of those 
gas guzzlers. 

As I had the opportunity to come through the halls and 
come up in the elevator, I saw many hundreds of em- 
ployees. And as I stand before you, I realize that the 300 
in this room are those who will determine the morale of 
those who work in this great Department, this tremen- 
dously important Department, that you will provide the 
leadership that will make the difference between success 
and failure, not only for your Department but for so many 
of the objectives of the American people in the new 
administration. 

One of the reasons I am paying these visits—I guess 
they are somewhat unprecedented visits right at the begin- 
ning of an administration—to each of the major depart- 
ments of Government is that I want you to know, first, of 
my interest in work, and, second, of my interest in your 
leadership, and, third, I particularly want those who are 
career civil servants, those that were not appointed by the 
new administration, to know that I have an interest in 
what you are doing, that interest which is shared by all 
of the members of this Cabinet. 

We bring in very few new people, as you know, those 
that can be appointed at the assistant secretary and at the 
certain exempt areas, exempt from civil service. But the 
success of a government, the success of any department, 
depends upon the competence, depends upon the dedica- 
tion of the hundreds at the top and the thousands down 
in the ranks who are the career people. 

We need their help—and to the extent that they are in 
this room, we need your help. Ard I thought the best way 
to make it clear that we did first support those who have 
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given their careers to government service was to come to 
the agencies, as I am presently doing. 

Now in referring specifically to this agency, it has, of 
course, a very interesting name—Housing and Urban 
Development. And as I look at this building and recog- 
nize it is the only one of its kind in the United States, it 
shows innovation that the agency already has been re- 
sponsible for. I understand, incidentally, there are two 
like this in France. 

What, of course, interests me, and I understand also 
has made a great impression on the Director of the Budget, 
is that it cost $3 million less than the Congress appropri- 
ated. I don’t know whether the Secretary can maintain 
that kind of a record in the future. But if he does, he will 
be the first one in history that has ever done that. 

But more important than that, more important than the 
dollars, more important than what we think of as the 
housing, housing and urban development— in a sense that 
is a very impersonal phrase—is the human factor that is 
involved. 

I was pointing out to the Secretary, as we were chatting 
upstairs before coming down here, that in my travels 
around the world, and particularly in some of the coun- 
tries that do not have the freedom and the diversity that 
goes with freedom, that one thing that has been appalling 
to me is the great dullness of huge housing projects 
without character. 

We need, of course, to rebuild America’s cities. We are 
going to have to put billions of dollars into this rebuilding 
program in the years ahead, looking down to the end of the 
century when the cities of America will be rebuilt. The 
question is not whether we do it and not how many units 
we are going to build. That will be done. But the question 
is, can we do it and still maintain some character? Can 
we still maintain for the individuals that will live in this 
housing, a sense of identity, a sense of dignity which does 
not come when they are just numbers in a huge, big block 
that you are unable to find unless somebody guides you 
to it, particularly if it is very late in the evening? 

Under the circumstances, then, I think you have an 
exciting challenge in that respect. And I am happy to 
inform the members of this group that I have had an 
opportunity to sit now with Secretary Romney in several 
meetings of the Cabinet Council on Urban Affairs. I have 
noticed what he brings to that Council. I was not surprised 
that he brings this particular viewpoint to it. 

But he constantly emphasizes in the discussions of that 
Council that we are not just concerned about things, we 
are not just concerned about buildings, but we are con- 
cerned about people. It is this individual, human 
characteristic which is so important. 

And I just want to emphasize to the group in this 
room, this group so essential to the future of America, so 
essential because you will provide the leadership that will 
determine the kind of housing in the broadest sense that 
we are going to have, that if at the same time you can 
have that sense of mission with regard to not only retain- 
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ing character in American life insofar as the shelter that 
we have, but even, as I might suggest, making it more 
meaningful, because we can do better than we have done 
in the past. 

And I think this is a charge, a challenge, which your 
Secretary has been giving to you and which I wish, too, 
to underline. 

Another thought that I wish to leave with you is this: 
The other night—I say the other night, it seems like a 
long time ago—but one day last week we had a very 
great responsibility within the administration in develop- 
ing a program for the District of Columbia. 


Part of that responsibility, a major part of it, had to be 
met by this agency. Governor Romney reported to me 
that a very large group of people in this agency worked 
clear around the clock in order to meet the deadline that 
I had set for having a positive report about what we 
were going to do about the District of Columbia, rather 
than having that report limited simply to the tremen- 
dously important objective of controlling the growth of 
crime in this area. I just want to express my appreciation 
to the individuals in this room that worked on that 
project. 

And I would appreciate it, too, if you would express 
my thanks, personal thanks, to all of those down the 
line—the secretaries, the others, people who never have 
a chance to meet a President, who perhaps even see him 
just on television, or perhaps see him coming through the 
hall—to let them know that we recognize, those of us 
at the top, you at the top, that we all recognize that up 
and down the line, everyone, every individual in this 
Department counts, every individual in this Government 
counts. 

There are 4 million people at the present time who 
are in one way or another in the Government of the 
United States of Amercia. And I think that sometimes, 
with our emphasis on the people at the top, we forget 
that down the line are people who, in many instances, 
are not making as much money as they might if they 
were in private enterprise, but who are here because 
of a sense of dedication and a sense of purpose. They 
want to be here. This is the contribution that they want 
to make. 

And what they live for is not only what they create, 
but they also live for a recognition, from those who may 
be the senior officials, of the fact that they are appreciated, 
that they are making a contribution that is meaningful. 
I want you to know that I am aware of what they are 
doing. And I would appreciate it if you would convey 
that same sense of appreciation to those down the ranks. 

Then, finally, another point that I would like to em- 
phasize in talking to this group is that we are going to 
be doing some new things in the new administration. 
This is no reflection on the old. What we are doing at 
the present time is to examine all of the programs, a lot 
of exciting new programs, that have come along in the 
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last few years. We are attempting to improve on some of 
them. Some of them we will discard. 

But our main purpose is to move forward in an effec- 
tive way to solve these immense problems that we have in 
our cities. And I know of no department in this Govern- 
ment which will make a greater contribution to those 
solutions than this Department. 


I urge you to give us the benefit of your thinking. We 
won't always agree. I say “we” speaking only in terms at 
the Cabinet level. But only by having the excitement that 
comes from people who disagree as to the solutions to 
problems, only by having that competition of good ideas, 
do we get the superior ideas that America needs in this 
and in so many other fields. 

So with that, Mr. Secretary—I have already kept this 
group longer than I should have, for I know of the many 
tasks that they have to undertake for the balance of this 
day and the weeks and months ahead—I again tell you 
how grateful I am for what you have done. I look forward 
to working with you, to supporting you and your col- 
leagues in the work that you are undertaking. 

I appreciate the fact that you in government service 
have in many instances made a sacrifice, not only to be in 
it but to stay in it. And I just want you to know that 
the Nation is grateful, too. 

And speaking of housing and urban development, Mr. 
Secretary, I was only going to suggest, this is a brand new 
building, that certainly you ought to have room for a 
little larger auditorium up here for all of these people 
to begin with. 

Thank you very much. 
note: The President spoke at 2:30 p.m. to some 200 top officials 


of the Department of Housing and Urban Development in the 
departmental conference room. 


Department of Agriculture 


The President’s Remarks to Department 
Employees. February 3, 1969 


Mr. Secretary, and ladies and gentlemen: 

It is a very great privilege for me to return to this 
Department and to this auditorium. I well remember that 
visit in 1954. Some of you were here then, but most of you 
were not here then. I think some of you may have been 
in school then. Who knows? 

But in any event, I did want to come to this Depart- 
ment, as well as some of the other departments of Govern- 
ment, for several reasons that I will enunciate, I trust, 
rather briefly, but with great feeling as far as this group is 
concerned. 

In the first place, I wanted to say a word about your 
new Secretary. Now, I know in this group that is before 
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me for the most part you are people who have been in this 
Department for most of your lives, your adult lives. I know 
that very few of you, as this is the case in Government, 
have been appointed by the new President and the new 
Secretary. So, consequently, a new Secretary, I suppose, is 
always being tested by the Department. They wonder: 
“Well, what kind of a man is he going to be? Is he going 
to be an effective advocate of the points of view of that 
Department in the Cabinet? Is he going to be a good 
leader of the people in this great Department?” 


When I selected the Secretary, it was one of the more 
difficult of the Cabinet selections. They are all difficult, 
because you are choosing among many very competent 
men and women. But I do want to say that since his selec- 
tion and in watching him not only in his appointments 
that he has made and recommended to me, watching him 
also in the very effective and eloquent way that he has 
represented the Department of Agriculture and its points 
of view in the Cabinet, as well as in the meetings of the 
Council of Urban Affairs and the other groups on which 
he sits, I believe that in Secretary Hardin we have a 
man that you will be proud to work for. I think he is 
going to be one of the great Secretaries of Agriculture. 

He has already indicated some of the substance that 
I wanted to emphasize in my remarks. 

In the old days—I say the old days, looking back 25 
years ago when I first came to Washington or knew it well, 
or 30 years ago—this Department was considered to be 
primarily the Department interested in providing better 
facilities and better incentives for production by America’s 
farmers. That is still, of course, a major responsibility, a 
major mission for this Department. 

I know that the Secretary in his opening statement 
made it quite clear that one of the first priority assign- 
ments of his administration of this Department would 
be to see to it that America’s farmers received their fair 
share of the increasing growth and wealth and produc- 
tivity of this Nation. That, however, while it is the pri- 
mary function of this Department, and traditionally when 
it first began perhaps its only major function, there are 
others which the Secretary very properly has emphasized. 

The fact that now the role of this Department in wag- 
ing effectively the battle against poverty and particularly 
the battle against hunger as it relates to poverty, not only 
in the United States and the world, this is something which 
goes beyond simply producing more agricultural products, 
as all of you know better than I. It goes to other problems. 

I noted the tremendous interest—and I think it is en- 
couraging that such an interest finally is developing among 
the people at large—the interest in the problem of hunger 
in the United States. You will recall when the public 
conscience finally became aroused, really aroused, about 
the problem of hunger in the United States. It was a CBS 
television program a few months ago in which millions of 
Americans for the first time, living in what is really the best 
fed, the best housed, the best clothed Nation in the world, 
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millions of Americans saw on television that in this rich 
land there is hunger. Hunger not simply due to lack of 
food, but also hunger due to failure to have the right kind 
of food, the problem of nutrition to which the Secretary 
has referred. 

And so as we look at this problem, it seems to me that 
there is no department in Government that has a more 
exciting opportunity, for a reason that you are more 
aware of than I am. 


When we consider America’s problems today, one at 
the top of the list is our agricultural surpluses. We are 
constantly worrying about that and the budget, and we 
are worrying about it in terms of our agricultural 
programs. 

But I know that all of you are aware, as I am, that those 
surpluses are a great bounty for the United States of 
America. It means that we can effectively deal with the 
problems of hunger in this country and help with the 
problems of hunger in the world because we are able to 
produce so much. 


And so that presents the challenge to the men and 
women in this room, the leaders of this Department, 
those upon whom the Secretary is going to rely to obtain 
the advice so that we can effectively use this tremendous 
productive capacity which this Department has helped to 
build through the years; so that we can effectively use it in 
a scientific way to attack the problems of hunger, of mal- 
nutrition and all of its facets in this Nation, and thereby 


also perhaps to set an example to other nations in the 
world. 


It is an exciting problem. It is one in which I have asked 
the Secretary to assume a special responsibility in the 
meetings in the Cabinet and in the other various groups 
in which he sits and in which I am also present. We are go- 
ing to work on this problem. Other administrations have, 
too. But we have had it brought to our attention, it seems 
to me, more directly than has been the case in other 


administrations for the reasons that I have already 
mentioned. 


I want you to know that this is one of the missions 
that I trust this Department will undertake with all the 
success that it has been able to apply to its primary mis- 
sion of increasing production of agricultural products in 
the United States. 


Then, the third point that I wish to urge upon the group 
here again is one that I know will be like carrying coals 
to Newcastle or as the Japanese say, bringing sake to 
Nada. 

What I wish to emphasize is that as we consider the 
problems, as we did this morning in our Urban Affairs 
Council, the new Cabinet Committee, it was significant to 
note—and I am sure you noticed this as you checked the 
press reports—that the Secretary of Agriculture is a mem- 
ber of the Urban Affairs Council. That was at my insist- 
ence, at my insistence for two reasons, because we know 
that the problems of rural America today will be the 
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problems of urban America tomorrow. We know that as 
life in rural America is less attractive, there is a tendency 
for people from the farms and from agricultural America 
to move into the cities. 

Of course, we also know that when we look at the 
very thing that I mentioned a moment ago as being an 
asset, the productivity, the new methods whereby less 
farmers, less people on the farm can produce more, this 
means that all of these new developments result in un- 
employment for farm workers and eventually they 
gravitate from the farms to the cities. 


So the Secretary of Agriculture is on that particular 
Council, the Urban Affairs Council, for that reason. But 
for another reason as well. And the reason is that as we 
look to America down the road to the end of this century, 
to the kind of a nation we are going to be, present pro- 
jections are that our population will increase from 200 
million to 300 million and that 80 percent, possibly even 
90 percent of that increase will be in the cities of America. 


It will happen that way unless there is a change with 
regard to life in rural America. I am glad that we have in 
the Secretary of Agriculture a man who understands this 
problem, understands it and has done some very exciting 
thinking about it. He is also a man that understands the 
problems of hunger and nutrition, a man who understands 
the role that the United States has in the world. 

As you know, he has had some publications in this field 
most recently. But referring particularly to the problems 
of rural America as they relate to urban America, I 
think that you would be interested to know that on the 
evening that I made the sale to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and was able to convince him that he should lose— 
he didn’t lose it; he wasn’t fired; most college presidents 
are these day—but in any event, that he should leave— 
he was a very successful chancellor of the University of 
Nebraska—that he should leave that post and come into 
Government. 

He will remember, I am sure and I am telling you, that 
over half of the discussion was on this great, exciting mis- 
sion which this Department and other departments in 
the Government in support of this Department must 
work on: That is to look at rural America—the 50 mil- 
lion people who live in what is called “rural America” — 
to deal with its problems in just an effective way and 
with the same sense of urgency that we deal with the 
problems of urban America. 

I mention these things which are routine to you. I 
noted that the Secretary in his opening statement had 
covered them when he addressed the members of his 
Department after he was confirmed. 

I mention them to you only to indicate to you that 
at the Presidential level, at the White House level, that 
I understand the importance of the work of this Depart- 
ment. I understand that your primary responsibility is to 
the farmers of America and to increasing farm produc- 
tion, more effective methods for production. 
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I understand, too, your responsibility to those who live 
on the farms in terms of income and the rest. But I also 
want you to know that I put a special emphasis, as does 
your new Secretary, on the other problems that are men- 
tioned: The problems of hunger in this Nation as it 
affects not only the amount of food, but as it affects also 
nutrition and diet generally and, finally, that we put 
a special emphasis on this overall problem of the kind 
of Nation we are going to build looking down the road 
to the end of this century. 

There is no department in this Government that will 
play a bigger role in seeing what kind of a nation this is 
going to be than the members of this Department. 

You are referred to, as you know, as an “old line de- 
partment.” But I would remind you that when this De- 
partment was set up by Abraham Lincoln or during his 
administration, he said that it was “The department of 
the people,” because it was more concerned with people 
than any other department of Government. 

That was undoubtedly true in the rural America of 
Lincoln’s time. What I am saying to you today is this 
is still the department of the people because you are 
concerned with the problems of people. And while it is an 
old line department, you have a new, fresh challenge. 

I am glad that you have here the new thinking, the 
new ideas, that this country needs in these fields. 

And Mr. Secretary, if I could conclude with one final 
thought that I have tried to emphasize in my visits to the 
various departments. I do not think it is necessary to em- 
phasize here but if you will permit me, I would like to 
spend just one moment on this point. 

In this room are the leaders. In this room are those who 
are responsible for the conduct of the thousands of em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton and across the Nation. 

The kind of leadership that you provide in this room 
will determine the morale of the people in this great 
Department and it will also determine their effectiveness. 


And I simply want you to know that, as I mentioned 
at the outset, I am completely aware of the fact that only 
a very few people, those in these front rows, were ap- 
pointed by the new administration. 

I recognize that no matter how effective those people 
that were appointed by this administration are, that they 
are going to fail unless they have the backing, unless they 
have the dedication of the thousands of career people 
who have been in the Department of Agriculture and 
who will make the difference between success and failure 
for whatever administration comes in. 


I respect the career service in this Government. I re- 
spect the fact, as I came through the hall, that one man 
told me that he had been in the Department for 35 years. 
I appreciate the fact that that man had he gone perhaps 
into business or into some other kind of activity, he might 
have done better economically. But he was in government 
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because he felt that this gave his life a sense of purpose 
that he could not get in some other kind of activity. 

And I want you to know that in this new administra- 
tion, we not only respect those who are the career servants. 
We realize that you have made and are making a tre- 
mendous contribution to this country. We realize that our 
successes in administration will depend upon what you 
do. 

We want you to know that we are going to back you 
up because we are convinced that as we back you up, 
you are going to give us the support that we need to give 
America the kind of leadership it wants. 

Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 3:18 p.m. to approximately 450 


officials of the Department of Agriculture in the Department’s 
5th wing auditorium. 


Assistant Secretary for Education and 
Commissioner of Education 


Statement by the President Announcing the Nomination 
of Dr. James E. Allen, Jr. February 3, 1969 


Government, at whatever level, has no more important 
responsibility than education. At this time when our cities, 
towns, the States, and the Nation, are making and must 
make intensive efforts to improve the quality of education 
for all our people and give special attention to all those 
for whom adequate opportunity has been denied, I am 
pleased to announce the nomination of Dr. James E. 
Allen, Jr., as Assistant Secretary for Education and U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

For the past 13 years, Dr. Allen has served with distinc- 
tion in New York State as Commissioner of Education 
and President of the University of the State of New York, 
one of the most highly regarded and comprehensive edu- 
cational posts in the Nation. In this position, he has had 
general responsibility for all levels of education in that 
State from preschool to graduate school, public and pri- 
vate, involving more than 5 million students. As the high- 
est educational official in the Government, Dr. Allen will 
play a leading role in shaping the policies and plans of this 
administration for the support and improvement of educa- 
tion in the Nation. 

The Federal responsibility for education and training 
has been growing and must continue to grow. Dr. Allen 
will bring to his task experience and commitment com- 
mensurate with the importance which I, as President, 
attach to the role of education at the Federal level. Dr. 
Allen will assume his position as soon as he can fulfill his 
obligations in New York State, and will join the Depart- 
ment no later than May 1. 
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Post-Vietnam Economic Adjustment 


Announcement of Recommendation by Subcommittee of 


the Council for Urban Affairs. February 3, 1969 


An Urban Affairs Council subcommittee headed by 
Director of the Budget Robert P. Mayo has recommended 
to the President that the Cabinet Committee on Eco- 
nomic Policy be charged with the responsibility for carry- 
ing out the administration’s programs to ease the 
post-Vietnam adjustment problems. 

The subcommittee proposed the formation of a special 
study group to work under the general direction of the 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, Paul W. 
McCracken, who also is coordinator of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Economic Policy. 

The special study group would be drawn initially from 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, and the Treasury, with the Urban Affairs Council 
and other appropriate agencies also involved. 

The subcommittee recommended that the study group 
be a continuing activity and be prepared to make regular 
progress reports to the Cabinet Committee on Economic 
Policy. 

Other subcommittee members were Dr. Lee A, Du- 
Bridge, Dr. Daniel P. Moynihan and Dr. McCracken. 
NOTE: At a White House press briefing, Dr. Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han, Assistant to the President for Urban Affairs and Executive 
Secretary of the Council for Urban Affairs, announced that the 


President had accepted the subcommittee’s recommendation and 
that Dr. Herbert Stein would serve as chairman of the study group. 


National Alliance of Businessmen 


Announcement of Appointment of New Metropolitan 
Chairmen. February 4, 1969 


The President today announced the appointments of 
13 new metropolitan chairmen for the National Alliance 
of Businessmen, who will serve as successors to outgoing 
executives. These officials, acting in voluntary capacities, 
will administer the activities of the Alliance program in 
their respective metropolitan areas. 

At the same time, the President asked NAB Executive 
Vice Chairman Leo C. Beebe to remain on as a member 
of the Executive Board. 


The regions and cities affected, and the names, titles, 
and officials, appointed by the President are as follows: 


Region II 


Buffalo—Henry F. Snyper, Jr., general manager, Western Electric 
Co. 
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Newark—Dr. V. D. Mattia, president, Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc. 

New York—Cnar es F. Luce, chairman, Consolidated Edison 

Westchester/Rockland County (Yonkers)—C. W. Coox, chairman 
and executive officer, General Foods Corp. 


Region III 


Pittsburgh—Rosinson Barker, chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer, PPG Industries, Inc. 


Region IV 


Atlanta—Au Bows, partner in charge of Atlanta office, Arthur 
Anderson & Co. 

Memphis—S. W. Fry, general manager, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Miami—Rosert Fitz, president, Florida Power & Light 


Region V 


Chicago—Donatp M. GranaM, chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer, Continental National Bank and Trust 

Cleveland—Rosert V. Cornino, vice president & general manager 
of lamp division, General Electric Co. 

Indianapolis—Ricuarp BisTinE, vice president, Ayres Department 
Store 


Region VII 


Denver—Dr. Lioyp M. JosHEL, division general manager, Rocky 

Flats Division, Dow Chemical Co. 

St. Louis—Joun Fox, chairman, Mercantile Trust Co. 

The National Alliance of Businessmen was created in 
the President’s manpower message to Congress on Janu- 
ary 23, 1968. Its purpose is to find jobs for the hard-core 
unemployed in the private sector of the Nation’s economy. 

The overall goal of the Alliance is to have 100,000 of the 
disadvantaged in productive jobs by June 30, 1969, and 
500,000 on payrolls by June 30, 1971. 

As of January 17, nearly 85,000 of the hard-core un- 
employed were in productive jobs and contributing to the 
economy of the Nation. 


Presidential Unit Citation 


Announcement of Award to the 716th Military Police 
Battalion and Attached Units. February 4, 1969 


The President has awarded the Presidental Unit Cita- 
tion (Army) to the 716th Military Police Battalion and 
attached units, including the 527th Military Police 
Company; Company C, 52d Infantry; 90th Military 
Police Detachment; and the Security Guard Company 
(Provisional) of the 18th Military Police Brigade, United 
States Army, for extraordinary heroism in action against 
hostile forces during the period 31 January 1968 to 10 
February 1968 in the Republic of Vietnam. 

The Citation follows: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States and as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States I have today awarded 
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Tue PresmentTiAL Unit Crration (Army) 
FOR ExTRAORDINARY HEROISM 
TO THE 
716TH Mitrrary Potice BATTALION 
AND ATTACHED UNrrs INCLUDING 

527TH Miuitary Po.tice ComMPANY 

Company C, 52np INFANTRY 
90TH Mitrrary Potice DETACHMENT 
AND THE SECURITY GUARD CoMPANY (PROVISIONAL) 
oF THE 18TH Mitirary Po.ice BricabDE, 


UnIrTEp STATES ARMY 


The 716th Military Police Battalion and attached units, 
although not organized for a tactical combat mission, were 
instrumental in the defense of Saigon during the Tet Of- 
fensive. The Battalion employed aggressive police and 
combat tactics with the utmost skill and dispatch. The use 
of pre-planned rapid reaction forces against a highly 
coordinated enemy attack was a key contributing factor 
to the success of the operation. Within six hours after 
the initial enemy attack, over 800 members of the Bat- 
talion had been committed to action throughout the city. 
Although the Battalion was engaged with the Viet Cong 
in four major battle areas in Saigon, there were many 
small patrols in contact with the enemy in the streets, in 
buildings, and on roof tops. Radio contact was extremely 
difficult making command and control virtually impos- 
sible. However, the personnel of the Battalion acted 
promptly and aggressively, thus successfully delaying and 
pushing back the enemy until reinforcements arrived. 
Drawing from their vast knowledge of the city, the Bat- 
talion and its attached units planned and conducted coun- 
ter-attacks using every means at their disposal. By the 
timely employment of reaction forces, they were able to 
neutralize the Viet Cong attack on the United States Em- 
bassy and the Vietnamese Joint General Staff Head- 
quarters. The continuous dispatch and routing of military 
police patrols enabled the Battalion to respond quickly to 
requests for aid and drive off enemy forces. Even though 
the effort of the Battalion was fragmented, it did not 
lose control of the situation. And in addition, the Battalion 
was able to support the Vietnamese Army and National 
Police in successfully blunting an enemy main effort and 
preventing the reinforcement of Viet Cong units. In all 
instances, the personnel cf the 716th Military Police Bat- 
talion and attached units defended all areas of responsi- 
bility and responded to enemy activity under extremely 
difficult and hazardous conditions, displaying the highest 
degree of gallantry and determination. The heroism dis- 
played by all members of the 716th Military Police Bat- 
talion was in keeping with the highest traditions of the 
military service and reflects great credit on the Military 
Police Corps and the United States Army. 
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Executive Office of the President and 
White House Staff 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing In of Dr. 
Paul W. McCracken, Dr. Herbert Stein, and Dr. 
Hendrik Houthakker, Council of Economic Advisers; 
Dr. Arthur Burns, Counsellor to the President; and 
Gen. George A. Lincoln, Director, Office of 
Emergency Preparedness. February 4, 1969 


Ladies and gentlemen: 


We are today swearing in five very important mem- 
bers of the Executive Office of the President and of the 
White House staff. 

We shall begin with that very important group, the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

If Dr. Paul McCracken, Dr. Houthakker, and Dr. 
Stein will step up here. 

Before swearing these three gentlemen in, of course, 
as all of you know, they have been working prior to this 
swearing in and I have been reminded over and over 
again that as economists they are known as part of the 
dismal science. 

I can say it may be a dismal science, but from the 
reports I have been receiving, it is not a dull science by 
any manner of means. 

I hope during this administration it might be a happy 
science, that their predictions may turn out that way. 

[Judge Warren Earl Burger of the U.S. Court of Appeals, District 
of Columbia, administered the oath of office.] 

Now, Dr. Arthur Burns, if you will step up. 

Dr. Burns is being sworn in as Counsellor to the Presi- 
dent and we will have his wife, Mrs. Burns, to stand here 
with him. 


[Judge Burger administered the oath of office.] 


Now, the fifth man to be sworn in today is the only 
one who has a different title. As you will note, the first 
four have very properly been described as doctors, mean- 
ing of course they are scholars and our fifth is a general. 

So we have four doctors and a general. I should point 
out that General Lincoln, however, could have been in- 
troduced as a doctor, I believe, and he has written a book. 
So he is in the proper company at the present time. 

Mrs. Lincoln, would you step in here between us? 


[Judge Burger administered the oath of office.] 


That concludes our ceremony this morning. We appre- 
ciate you all being here. We are particularly glad to see 
the members of the families that are here. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:17 p.m. in the Fish Room at 
the White House. 
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Department of Labor 


The President’s Remarks to Top Officials at the 
Department. February 4, 1969 


Mr. Secretary, ladies and gentlemen: 


I am very privileged and honored to meet with you 
today—the top officials of the Labor Department. 

As I was saying to the Secretary when I came into the 
building, I think that during the years when I was Vice 
President, except for, of course, the White House, this 
Department of Government was one that I visited more 
often than any other. 


I was involved at times in various matters involving 
labor disputes in which I worked with Secretary Jim 
Mitchell. 

As some of you will remember, and_ particularly, 
George, you will remember—George Weaver here—that 
I was Chairman of the President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts, a duty that the Vice President had. 
The meetings were held right here. So I was quite familiar 
with this building and was privileged to know many of 
the fine career people who work in the Labor Department. 

I have, incidentally, something in common with the 
Department. I did a little background beforehand as to 
the Labor Department—when it began and all of that. 

I found that the Labor Department was founded in the 
year 1913. That was the year I was born. And I think I 
can probably say we both have our best years ahead of us. 

I want to begin, as I have in the other departments, by 
saying a word about your Secretary. He is one of the men 
that I selected for the Cabinet, having in mind the respon- 
sibilities that he would have to meet and the background 
that I felt qualified him for those responsibilities. 

I think, too, that in selecting him that we have brought 
to this Department a man who will be able to carry out the 
new responsibilities that are going to be given to this De- 
partment—and I will mention them briefly later—but 
also who will continue in the high tradition of the Secre- 
taries over the years. 

Of course, the man that I knew the best was Jim 
Mitchell, who brought such a high degree of professional 
competence in the manpower field to the Department. 
And I believe that your new Secretary has that same 
ability. 

I think, too, I should mention the fact that he has shown 
that he is a man of very great talent in getting along with 
people. I checked his background a bit before coming over 
here. I found that he had worked in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration; he was a consultant to the Kennedy admin- 
istration; and he worked on a task force in the Johnson 
administration. 





Now, anybody who can stay employed in those three 
administrations can keep down unemployment in the 
United States of America. 
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I know, too, there has been some concern in the Depart- 
ment about the desire, naturally, to see that we have a 
broad regional representation as far as the people who are 
in the top echelons of Government. 

I remember I attended, on one occasion, the swearing 
in of one of the Under Secretaries of Labor during the 
Mitchell regime. The Under Secretary was Jock O’Con- 
nell, who came from New Jersey. He was sworn in by 
Justice Brennan, who came from New Jersey, and the 
Secretary of Labor was Mr. James Mitchell, who came 
from New Jersey. Now we thought that was simply keep- 
ing too many of the jobs in one place. 

I am glad to see that the new Secretary of Labor has 
appointed one new Secretary from South Chicago, an- 
other from West Chicago, and another one from the 
Chicago suburbs. If I don’t watch him, I will have Mayor 
Daley in here next. 

Of course, we do want to say some words that have to 
do with the mission of this Department. On that score, 
I know that the new Secretary has talked to his top offi- 
cials indicating to you the interest I have strongly empha- 
sized to him in having a strengthened Labor Department, 
strengthened in terms of not only its capability of handling 
its current assignments but strengthened also in terms of 
some new assignments in the manpower area, which I 
think properly belong to this Department. 

Now, just a word to indicate where we began. When 
you look back to the year 1913—I checked some of the 
statistics then and found that there were 21 million wage 
earners in the United States—employees. Today there 
are 77 million. Then the average wage was 21 cents an 
hour; today it is $3.10 an hour. 

Those are some indications of how things have 
changed. But beyond that, the mission of this Depart- 
ment has changed. The unsophisticated observer thinks 
of the Department of Labor as being one that is almost 
completely absorbed in the problems of labor-manage- 
ment relations and avoiding controversies. As a matter 
of fact, I am expecting the Secretary of Labor to tell us 
how the dock strike is to be settled before the day is over. 

But you know and I know that the Department’s mis- 
sion goes far beyond that; that the Department’s mission 
relates to the problems of the disabled, to the problems 
of employment for minority groups, also to the whole 
general area of manpower which is becoming increas- 
ingly a part of our concern in this Nation. 

I refer to the fact that as we look over the next 30 
years and look back over the last 55 years of the De- 
partment, so much more will happen in terms of the 
manpower force and the labor needs in this country than 
has happened over that period, much as did happen in 
those dramatic figures that I just quoted. 

We know that the practices of automation—the new 
devices that are going to not bring unemployment, but 
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change the character of needs for labor in this country— 
that that is something we must plan for. 

It means forward thinking with regard to America’s 
youth—what we train them for, what kind of education 
they will have. As the Secretary will tell you in a meet- 
ing that we had of our Urban Affairs Council this week 
a couple of days ago, I emphasized the necessity for all 
of our departments to be thinking ahead as to how we 
can meet the new problems that are going to arise. 

And I would say that there is perhaps no department 
in government, more than the Department of Labor, that 
has this responsibility, because those who work in the great 
productive complexes of the United States, whether in 
factories or on the farm or wherever they may be, 10 
years from now, 15 years from now, may not have that 
same kind of job opportunity. 

We must train them for the new responsibilities, for 
the new skills that are going to be needed. 

Consequently, I am particularly glad to note to this 
group that you have in your Secretary a man who thinks 
that way; a man who is not thinking simply in the limited 
terms of labor-management relations, as vitally important 
as that is, but who is thinking in terms of the vision that 
we all need to have of the future and the kind of America 
we want this to be, not only in terms of jobs for America, 
but the kind of jobs and the environment that we want 
people in our working force to have. 


All of these are certainly concerns that every man and 
woman in this room—you who are the leaders of this 
Department—will have in your minds in the years ahead 
as you provide advice and counsel to the new administra- 
tion. 

In terms of the new responsibilities, as far as manpower 
is concerned, it seems to me that the primary responsibil- 
ity for manpower, for manpower training, job training, 
really belongs here. That is why, in terms of some of the 
reorganization plans that we are considering—and we 
have already discussed this with the Secretary—we are 
going to give this Department some more responsibility. 

We are doing so for two reasons: One, because it 
belongs here; but, two, because I know that in this De- 
partment is the competence—the technical competence 
and the expertise—to handle the problem. 

We are going to give you the challenge and we are 
sure that you will meet that challenge and meet it 
effectively. 

There is nothing more important than this whole man- 
power area, more important as we, for example, defuse 
the crises that we have in our cities and the crises that also 
may exist in rural America as well. 

With all of these things in mind, I simply want to leave 
you with the thought that this Department, old as it is— 
it is as old as I am, 55 or 56 years of age—that old as it 
is, it has problems that are new, it is going to have new 
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responsibilities. It is a very exciting place to be, an exciting 
place to be in this Department, to be working in it. 

One final thought I wish to leave with you, which I 
perhaps need to say less here than in any of the depart- 
ments I have visited to date or will be visiting for the bal- 
ance of the week, is with regard to those that I am not 
meeting today as I will meet you. 

I know that there are thousands of people here in 
Washington assigned to this Department, working under 
the people in this room, and others throughout this Na- 
tion that I, as the President of the United States, will 
never have the opportunity to meet. 

I would hope that you would convey to them that I 
recognize how very important their contribution is to the 
success of an administration. 

Now, the only people that I personally will appoint to 
positions in this Department can probably be put in two 
or three rows in this room. I recognize that right in this 
room the great majority are people who have given their 
lives to the career service in Government. It is rather fash- 
ionable to knock that career service, wherever it may be. 

But I have been in Government much of my adult life. 
And I know how many dedicated and very competent 
people there are; people who have come into Govern- 
ment not because of the remuneration that they could 
get, but they have come here because of a sense of pur- 
pose and a sense of vision that they had and they came 
here because they thought more important than how 
much compensation they received was that they could 
make a contribution to their Nation. We are grateful 
for that. 


I also know that as far as the Secretary of Labor is 
concerned and the Assistant Secretaries and all of the 
top people that we may have appointed, that their leader- 
ship will make a great deal of difference insofar as seeing 
that this Department has the kind of a record that will 
be outstanding. But I know that without the support of 
the career public servants in this room and the thousands 
of others attached to the Department, no matter how 
good these men are and these women who are appointed 
to these top jobs, they will not be able to succeed without 
that support. 


What I am really trying to say is this: We need you. 
We need all of the career people, particularly. We need 
your help. We need your dedication. We need your 
enthusiasm. 


I only can assure you, we will try to be worthy of it— 
worthy of the people who have given so much of their 
time, so much of their lives to public service. We hope to 
provide the leadership along with you that will make 
the American people look at the record of this Depart- 
ment at the conclusion of this administration and say, 
“This was the best period in the life of the Labor 
Department.” 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:20 p.m. at the Department of 
Labor. 
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United Nations Economic Commission 
for Africa 


The President’s Message to the Commission Meeting in 
Addis Ababa on the Occasion of Its 10th Anniversary. 
February 4, 1969 


The United States sends warm congratulations on 
this tenth anniversary of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa. We join in celebrating the solid 
achievements of the Commission. We wish it continued 
success. 


Through a decade of hard work and dedication, the 
Commission has pioneered in promoting international 
efforts to developing Africa. It has inspired fruitful new 
cooperation both within the Continent and between 
Africa and other regions. It has helped African Govern- 
ments approach the challenges of growth with confidence 
and careful planning. And it has encouraged the transla- 
tion of plan to practice that builds the progress we all 
seek. : 

I have seen at first hand Africa’s remarkable potential. 
The Commission, under the able leadership of its Execu- 
tive Secretary, has certainly brought that potential nearer 
to reality. I know it will continue to point the way in 
African development. 


As we look ahead to the next decade, all of us have 
high hopes for the future of the Continent. The United 
States is proud to be associated with the common 
quest for a better life. You have my very best wishes as 
you meet to chart the goals of the Commission for the 
years of promise ahead. 


Ralph McGill 


Statement by the President. February 4, 1969 


There is a kind of courage which not only calls forth 
praise from friends but also elicits respect from adversaries. 
It was this kind of courage, intellectual and moral, which 
distinguished Ralph McGill. 

Proud of the deepest traditions of his Southern heritage, 
loyal to the concepts of integrity and honor which are the 
pride of his region, he brought to journalism a sense of 
responsibility and a devotion to truth. 

I was privileged to talk with him on many occasions 
when he accompanied me on my trip to Russia in 1959. 
His high intelligence and deep sense of compassion made 
an indelible impression on all who knew him. 


Mrs. Nixon joins me in extending deepest sympathy to 
his wife and family. 


NOTE: Mr. McGill was publisher of the Atlanta Constitution. He 
won the Pulitzer Prize for editorial writing in 1958. 
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Nuclear Nonproliferation ‘Treaty 


The President’s Message to the Senate Requesting 
Advice and Consent to Ratification. 
February 5, 1969 


To the Senate of the United States: 


After receiving the advice of the National Security 
Council, I have decided that it will serve the national in- 
terest to proceed with the ratification of the Treaty on 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. Accordingly, I 
request that the Senate act promptly to consider the 
Treaty and give its advice and consent to ratification. 

I have always supported the goal of halting the spread 
of nuclear weapons. I opposed ratification of the Treaty 
last fall in the immediate aftermath of the Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. My request at this time in no sense 
alters my condemnation of that Soviet action. 

I believe that ratification of the Treaty at this time 
would advance this Administration’s policy of negotiation 
rather than confrontation with the USSR. 

I believe that the Treaty can be an important step in 
our endeavor to curb the spread of nuclear weapons and 
that it advances the purposes of our Atoms for Peace pro- 
gram which I have supported since its inception during 
President Eisenhower’s Administration. 

In submitting this request I wish to endorse the commit- 
ment made by the previous Administration that the 
United States will, when safeguards are applied under 
the Treaty, permit the International Atomic Energy 
Agency to apply its safeguards to all nuclear activities in 
the United States, exclusive of those activities with direct 
national security significance. 

I also reiterate our willingness to join with all Treaty 
parties to take appropriate measures to insure that poten- 
tial benefits from peaceful applications of nuclear explo- 
sions will be made available to non-nuclear-weapon parties 
to the Treaty. 

Consonant with my purpose to “strengthen the struc- 
ture of peace,” therefore, I urge the Senate’s prompt con- 
sideration and positive action on this Treaty. 

RicHarp NIxon 
The White House 
February 5, 1969 


Meeting With the Minority Leadership 


Press Briefing by Senator Everett M. Dirksen and 
Representative Gerald R. Ford Following a Meeting 
With the President. February 5, 1969 


REPRESENTATIVE Forp. We had our second leadership 
meeting with the President. 

A number of things were discussed. There will be a mes- 
Sage coming up this afternoon in reference to the Non- 
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proliferation Treaty. I believe copies have been released 
here for the press this morning. 

The President also announced that there will be sub- 
sequent messages coming in the very near future, some 
which would have been ready early next week, but because 
the Congress will be in recess, they will be submitted the 
week of February 17th. 

The President will have a message on electoral college 
reform. The President will have a message on tax reform. 

The President did also inquire about the status of the 
reorganization legislation. He sent a message last week on 
that asking for at least the 2-year extension. It looks like 
there will be immediate action in the Congress. Whether 
or not it will be concluded before a recess is hard to tell, 
but, if not, certainly it can be anticipated that it will be 
forthcoming early after the recess. 

The administration does have a number of reorganiza- 
tion plans that they will subsequently submit once the 
legislative authority is granted by the Congress. 

There was also a discussion in the meeting with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who is here, in reference to pre- 
payments on the diversionary action in reference to 
acreage. 

There was a discussion in reference to the Post Office 
Department, some of the proposals of the Postmaster 
General in reference to the institution of a merit system 
which he will discuss, I understand, later today at a press 
conference. 

I guess that just about covers, in broad terms, the 
matters that were discussed this morning. 

Q. May we ask if this means there will be no State of 
the Union Message? 

REPRESENTATIVE Forp. There was no discussion of a 
State of the Union Message, as such. I don’t believe any 
decision has been made on that at the present time. 

Q. Did the President indicate what kind of tax reform 
he would favor? 

REPRESENTATIVE Forp. He did not indicate the spe- 
cifics. He simply indicated that there would be a tax re- 
form message sent by the administration in the near 
future. 

Q. Mr. Ford, you speak of a number of reorganization 
plans that are projected once the legislation is passed. 
What areas are these in? 

REPRESENTATIVE Forp. There was no discussion of 
the specifics in a reorganization plan or the specific plans 
that might be sent up. But he is reserving the submission 
of these until the legislative authority is granted, which 
we hope will be done before the end of the month of 
February. 


Q. Can you give us the specifics on the Electoral 
College reform? 

REPRESENTATIVE Forp. The President indicated that 
he was opposed to the direct election of the President. He 
was opposed to the abolishment of the Electoral College, 
but he did not tie himself down to any one of the other 
several alternatives which are currently being discussed 
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before the Senate and the House Committees on the 
Judiciary. 

Q. Senator Dirksen, do you expect any trouble on the 
treaty ratification? 

SENATOR DirkSEN. Well, when you say “trouble,” you 
might be using this term to indicate difficulty. On any 
treaty, we always have some difficulty. But I anticipate no 
real trouble. 

I may say that I am very much for the treaty. It will 
come up. The message will come up very shortly. There- 
fore I hope that Senator Fulbright will convene his com- 
mittee and that we will get that treaty to the floor so that 
sometime shortly after the Lincoln recess we can get busy 
and take action on it, exercise the Senate’s rights to advise 
and consent. The message on the treaty, of course, goes 
up today. 

Q. Do you expect full committee hearings on it, to start 
the process over again? 

SENATOR DirksEN. I would think so because, after all, 
it isa matter of considerable importance and I would guess 
that they would want further hearings. 

Q. So they will start de novo, in effect, on it? 

SENATOR DirksEN. Yes, for all practical purposes. 


The hearings that were held before were lackadaisical 
for one thing and not a great many of the members showed 
up at the Foreign Relations Committee. I am hopeful that 
when we start out this new session there will be some 
change in attitude there and that it will have good atten- 
tion. Certainly it will have good attention when it gets 
to the floor. And I anticipate favorable action by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


You raised a question here about reorganization. I think 
we are at liberty to say that there probably will be more 
reorganization plans in this administration than in any 
other. There will be a great many and they will be coming 
up from time to time. 


I ought to say something about the Longshoremen’s 
strike. As you know, Secretary Shultz has been very much 
on top of it. The remedies under the Taft-Hartley Act 
have now been exhausted and unless through negotiations 
something can be achieved it may be necessary to ask for 
additional legislation. 

With respect to electoral reform, Hale Boggs of Lou- 
isiana has introduced a proportional bill in the House. 
Senator Mundt has introduced the so-called district bill 
in the Senate. Then you have got the direct election pro- 
posal. But, as Congressman Ford indicated, the President 
favors the retention of the Electoral College and generally 
speaking is thinking in terms either of the district plan or 
of the proportional plan. He has some latitude and flexi- 
bility in that respect and hearings are already underway. 
I think they started this morning before the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Now, I should say a word about the resubmission of 
holdovers. As you also very well know, there are people 
who occupy executive positions who were held over from 
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the prior administration. There has been a precedent, of 
course, for not resubmitting their names for confirmation. 

I can name a number off-hand. I don’t believe Dean 
Rusk’s name was resubmitted from one term of the Presi- 
dent to another. 

But there is a belief, of course, that it comports with the 
dignity of the Senate and it is a courtesy to the Senate 
in order to resubmit the names of holdovers and I think 
that that will be done. 

On tax reform, that will be coming along very shortly. 
I apprehend that very shortly after we return from the 
Lincoln recess we will probably have a message on that 
subject. And that will be in line with the President’s policy 
of rapidly submitting messages covering nearly every 
facet of the program that he intends to send up. 

Now, there has been some speculation in the press 
about the trip that has been contemplated. Well, I think 
it can be said that it is contemplated, that it is very likely 
there will be a trip. The details obviously have not been 
worked out. But it will be coming along and you will be 
advised about it in due course. 

I think I can say that before the President undertakes 
this trip, he would convene a bipartisan leadership meet- 
ing—both parties, both Houses—before he goes, and then 
he would ask for a comparable meeting when he returns 
from the trip so that he could make a report. 

Now, I have to be careful about bouncing this podium. 
I understand that in a moment of excitement last week, 
while imparting pearls of wisdom to you, I kept banging 
this platform and popped somebody’s earphone. I am 
afraid I am going to be sued for personal injuries and if 
there are any lawyers here, I will be bidding for your 
service right now. 

Well, I guess that is all that is on the sheet here, except, 
of course, we discussed the feed grain matter and with that 
I think you are probably familiar. It is rather interesting 
that for an 8-year period there was always a 50-percent 
advance payment in order to help the farmers, because 
it comes at a time in the life of a farmer and in the life of 
his operations when an advance payment serves him very 
well. Otherwise, for seed, feed, fertilizer, equipment, ma- 
chinery, and so forth, he might have to go to the bank 
and borrow. Of course, going to the bank and getting in 
line for credit now means a pretty substantial interest rate. 

Then in 1 year that dropped down to 25 percent. A 
careful examination of the budget indicated that there 
was contemplated no advance payment for 1970. 

There has been some farm reaction to it, but it is pro- 
posed now that for 1969 we preserve the 50-percent pay- 
ment, and the total amount involved would be roughly 
about $168 million. That will answer some questions that 
have been raised from time to time as to whether or not 
you will get additions to the budget. You are bound to 
get additions to the budget. Here is one. 


In proportion, as these items are found in the predeces- 
sor President’s budget, we have to take account of them 
because it is a very realistic matter and obviously you just 
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don’t do business in a vacuum when you are dealing with 
a budget. 

The same thing will be true of the Department of 
Justice. When the Attorney General gets all his ducks in a 
row, knows what money he needs to reorganize the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office here, what he needs for other pur- 
poses, then, of course, there will be a message and we will 
probably have to incorporate it in the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. 

I think, Jerry, you are probably sending over that sup- 
plemental at the end of this week, as far as I know. 

But before too much time elapses, it ought to be in the 
Senate and we ought to be able to take action on it. 

Q. What kind of additional legislation do you contem- 
plate on this dock strike? 

SENATOR DirksEN. We will have to wait and see. You 
will remember, President Johnson, over and over and 
over, assured the Congress that he was going to send a 
message and was going to send legislation of a general 
character. That particularly was emphasized in connec- 
tion with the machinists’ strike. It was never done. 

And consequently, if we spin out the whole ball of yarn 
and still can’t cope with it, then, of course, there will have 
to be legislation and it remains to be seen. 

I might say, parenthetically, that Secretary Shultz, as 
you know, is an expert in the whole mediation field and 
the negotiation field. He has been at it for years. He is a 
real old China hand when it comes to that kind of an 
operation. 

REPRESENTATIVE Forp. I understand that there has 
been a settlement of the situation in New York and one 
in New Orleans and the key, it is my understanding, is 
Philadelphia. 

The Secretary announced publicly yesterday that he 
had appointed Mr. Cole to personally take over the 
handling of the controversy. The Secretary and Mr. Cole 
are intimately involved in it and they hope to get a resolu- 
tion without the need and necessity of legislation. 

They are reasonably optimistic with their personal inter- 
est and intervention that this can be achieved. 

Q. Senator, you have expressed some reservations in 
the recent past about the Nonproliferation Treaty. 

SENATOR DirksSEN. Oh, I don’t think I have. 

Q. Have you resolved your doubts now? 

SENATOR Dirksen. When did you hear me express 
any? 

Q. You said you had to study it again before you 
decided. 

SENATOR DirksEN. Well, that is quite different from 
uttering a reservation about it. Basically, I was for the 
treaty always. 

Now, I can do that and still express some doubt about 
some weaknesses and deficiencies in the treaty and there 
are some. 

I suppose if it was left to me to write it, I would have 
inserted some additional safeguards with respect to in- 
spections and that sort of thing. But whether or no, it is 
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here and Parliament has already ratified it. The Soviet 
Union has agreed to it. So have a great many other coun- 
tries. I think there are 90 signatories and I am prepared 
to take it and if necessary lead the fight in behalf of the 
treaty. 

Q. Senator, on the feed grain question, do you think 
it as a practical matter that Congress would go along with 
not having advance payments in 1970 when there are con- 
gressional elections coming up? 

SENATOR DirksEN. You still have high interest rates. 
You still have difficulty. You have a cost-price squeeze so 
far as farmers are concerned. It is a case of keeping faith 
with them, I think. 

Q. I am speaking about next year. 

SENATOR DirksEN. Next year likewise. 

REPRESENTATIVE Forp. The administration that just 
went out of office in their budget submission for Fiscal 
1970 provided no money for advance payments and I 
think this administration is going to leave itself flexible, 
and I hope the Congress does, so that when we come to the 
situation a year from now we can take a new look at it. 

Q. In light of that increase and the Justice Department 
increase on crime, do you think the Fiscal 1970 budget 
will be higher than the $195 million submitted? 

REPRESENTATIVE Forp. Not necessarily. I think the 
new administration in the process of reviewing the budget 
submitted by the previous administration can find some 
areas where reductions can be made that would offset some 
of these new areas of emphasis such as an attack on crime 
and this particular one here if the need exists. 

SENATOR DirksEN. I want to add one thought here. 
You ought to remember that when you are dealing with 
a budget of this magnitude and you assemble the neces- 
sary working tools, you not only assemble a saw, a hatchet, 
a hammer, and one thing and another, as constructive 
tools, but you have a surgeon’s scalpel and an ax around 
so that if you come up with $169 million on one side, 
maybe you can come down to $169 million on the other 
side and still show a little economy. 

So, as you go through this entire budget, obviously, it 
is going to be compensatory wherever you can do it. 

Q. On tax reform, did the President indicate whether 
his proposals would be as broad and sweeping as the 
Treasury proposals which went up? 

SENATOR DirksEN. He did not. 

Q. Senator, on the dock strike again, in expressing the 
possible need for legislation, are you reflecting the Presi- 
dent’s feeling or just your own, sir? 

SENATOR DirksEN. Remember, Jerry put this in the 
right context. If Secretary Shultz and his working 
partner, Mr. Cole, don’t get this job done in Philadelphia, 
it may be necessary in view of the fact that there is no 
weaponry left in the Taft-Hartley Act that there will 

have to be legislation. 

Bet that is an iffy answer and it should remain an iffy 
answer until that time. 
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The difficulty is this: Philadelphia says, the Port Au- 
thority, if they have to settle on the New York terms, it 
will bust the place. Now, whether that’s true, I don’t 
know. But they will negotiate this thing out and see where 
they are. It may get nowhere. 

Q. But did the President say to you what you just said 
to us? 

SENATOR DirksEN. About what? 

Q. About the dock strike. 

SENATOR DirkseEN. If and when 

Q. The iffy answer? 

SENATOR Dirksen. Yes. If it proves out that nothing 
can develop and this thing is in its 50th day or thereabouts, 
pretty close to it, you can’t let this run on forever. 

Q. Did you gentlemen discuss at all this morning the 
deployment of the ABM Sentinel System? 

REPRESENTATIVE Forp. There was no discussion of the 
ABM problem at all. 

Q. Would you anticipate that the Government re- 
organization will involve the merger of two more 
departments? 

REPRESENTATIVE Forp. There was no discussion of 
the details of any reorganization plan. It was felt that it 
was important to get the legislation on the statute books 
without any prejudice as to any particular plan that might 
be forthcoming. 

The President has been assured by Members of the 
Senate that action was imminent and we are working on 
action in the House and I think it will be done by the end 
of February. 

Q. Did you discuss the Middle East this morning? 

REPRESENTATIVE Forp. No discussion of the Middle 
East. 

Q. Senator Dirksen, did the President indicate a de- 
sire to take along some Senators on the trip to Western 
Europe? 

SENATOR DirksEN. He did not. We discussed no de- 
tails whatsoever. 

Q. Senator Dirksen, on the nuclear treaty, can you 
guess or advise how long it would take before the treaty 
would be passed? 

SENATOR DirksEN. I doubt that it will take overly long. 
There are a good many, you know, probably who won’t 
enter into a discussion of the treaty. 

Q. Overly long? 

SENATOR DirksEN. Let us say a week. 

Q. Before it would be passed? 

SENATOR DirksEN. It might be. I can name some peo- 
ple who want to talk on the treaty, including myself. 

Q. You are talking about a week on the floor? 

SENATOR DirksEN. A week on the floor, yes. 

Q. Plus hearings? 

SENATOR Dirksen. Yes. The hearings may not last too 
long because after all, there is brilliant testimony on this 
thing that is available to any Member. 

Q. Senator, is it your feeling that the President is going 
to come to grips with this labor situation—strike situa- 
tion—on national emergency strikes on a long-term basis 
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or are we going to proceed from dispute to dispute and if 
you get it settled then there is no legislation? 

SENATOR DirkKSEN. I have an idea that what happens 
in the longshoremen’s strike will go a long ways to de- 
termining what you have to do, whether you have to be 
in a hurry or not in order to find some kind of an answer 
that will meet the strike problem insofar as it affects the 
national well-being and fairly paralyzes our utilities, our 
facilities, our transportation, and so forth. 

Q. In other words, if you get another settlement as 
we have had in the past there is not much likelihood? 

SENATOR DirkSEN. It will give you more time certainly 
in order to deal with it. 

Q. Is there a steel contract expiration this year? 

SENATOR DirkKSEN. Yes, but that doesn’t mean it will 
eventuate in a strike. 

Q. But you have a potential? 

SENATOR DirkKsEN. You have a potential. That is 
correct. 

REPRESENTATIVE Forp. I think the administration 
would greatly prefer to submit a number of recommenda- 
tions in the field of improving the labor-management leg- 
islation without being handicapped by a piecemeal ap- 
proach resulting from a particular crisis. 

So it is hoped that this can be resolved between labor 
and management—the dock strike—to give time to come 
up with a package that would include an improvement to 
handle all such typical emergency strikes. 

SENATOR DirkseENn. Plus the fact that there is very con- 
siderable interest in Congress in this matter and it is en- 
tirely possible that either Members of the Committee on 
Education and Labor or any other Member of the House 
or Senate may come forward and press for action on his 
own proposal and how he thinks this matter ought to be 
handled. 

Q. Senator, did the President say what was the purpose 
of his trip to Europe? 

SENATOR DirKSEN. We discussed no details about the 
trip. 

Q. Sir, the outgoing Secretary of State has given cer- 
tain interpretations on the Nonproliferation Treaty during 
that last month of hearings. Will they be left standing, the 
interpretations with regard to Europe and so forth, NATO 
and so forth? 

SENATOR DirksEN. The Secretary of State had a full 
opportunity to testify on the treaty, made manifest to the 
committee what his feelings were and that is available of 
course. 

I doubt very much whether he needs to be called back. 
You are speaking now not about Secretary Rogers but 
Secretary Rusk? 

Q. I am speaking about Secretary Rusk’s interpreta- 
tions. Will they be left standing? 

SENATOR DirkKsEN. How can you vitiate them? They 
are on the record and we will do with them as we will. 


Reporter: Thank you very much. 


NOTE: Senator Dirksen and Representative Ford met with reporters 
at 10:40 a.m. in the Fish Room at the White House. 
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Feed Grain Program 


Statement by the President Announcing Continuation 
of Advanced Payment to Participants for 1969. 
February 5, 1969 


I have today instructed the Secretary of Agriculture to 
continue, for 1969 only, the practice followed in recent 
years making available a 50 percent advance payment to 
participants in the feed grain program. I have taken this 
action because I feel the Government has a moral obli- 
gation to honor this implied commitment. 


Initial announcement of the 1969 feed grain program 
on December 26, 1968 did not indicate any change in the 
way advance payments were to be made to farmers. The 
budget submitted to the Congress on January 15, 1969, 
stated that the advance payment rate was being reduced 
from 50 percent to 25 percent in 1969, and that no ad- 
vance payments would be made for the 1970 program. 

A great many feed grain producers have been cooperat- 
ing with this Federal Government program for crop di- 
version over the years. We feel farmers are entitled to 
proper and sufficient notice about any change in the 
ground rules on such payments. Many of them are already 
beginning to sign up for the program. 

The major reason for the initiation of an advance pay- 
ment system on feed grains some 8 years ago was to bolster 
a Sagging agricultural economy by advancing the actual 
receipt of benefit payments by the farmer. Our appraisal 
as to whether or not that reason will be relevant later on 
this year will influence the decision on advance payments 
in 1970. 

As a result of my decision, budget outlays for the cur- 
rent fiscal year will rise by $168 million in comparison 
with the expenditure figures presented by the outgoing 
administration. However, if there are no advance pay- 
ments in 1970, the combined effect for the 2 fiscal years 
1969 and 1970 will be approximately as contemplated in 
the budget document. 


In view of the serious budget problem which we now 
face in the current fiscal year, I have directed the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to recommend to the Director of the 
Budget specific areas in which savings might be obtained 
to offset as much as possible the additional outlays which 
my decision requires. 


Postal Service 


The President’s Remarks Announcing New Policy on the 
Appointment of Postmasters. February 5, 1969 
Ladies and gentlemen: 


The Postmaster General appeared today before the 
Republican leaders meeting at the White House. After 
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that meeting, a decision has been made which is historic, 
one that he will announce to you. 

I will summarize it briefly before asking him to elabo- 
rate on it and to answer any questions you may have 
with regard to the decision. 

As most of you who have covered Washington know, 
from the beginning of this Republic, as a matter of fact, 
even before the Constitution was adopted, when Benjamin 
Franklin was the Postmaster General during the Articles 
of the Confederation, postmasters have always been the 
subject of patronage. 

The party in power had the right to appoint the post- 
masters and the party out of power, of course, was waiting 
until the time when it would get that right as a result of 
winning an election. 

It has been generally agreed by experts who have 
examined the operations of the Post Office Department 
that this had a detrimental effect on morale in the career 
service and that it also might have had a very detrimental 
effect on the efficiency of the operations of the 
Department. 

As you will recall, during the course of the last cam- 
paign, one pledge I made emphatically over and over 
again was that we were going to take politics out of the 
Post Office Department and that we were going to im- 
prove postal service. 

As far as the second objective is concerned, by bring- 
ing the Postmaster General into this position, a man 
with immense success in the business community, and a 
team, I would say among all the Cabinet teams, one of the 
best that I have in the whole Government, we think that 
we have moved toward efficient operation of the 
Department. 

The first responsibility of taking politics out of the 
appointment of postmasters is one that is not only mine, 
but it is one in which we have to have the support of the 
members of our party in Congress. 

This is difficult for a fundamental reason: When the 
party in power has the right to name postmasters, they 
don’t want to give it up. It is always the party out of 
power that passes the resolutions suggesting that post- 
masters should be appointed on a merit basis. This is the 
time, we believe, to bite that bullet. 


Consequently, I have made the decision, which has 
been recommended by the Postmaster General, that be- 
ginning now postmasters will be appointed on a merit 
basis without the usual political clearance which has been 
the case for the 190 years or more that this Nation has been 
a nation, and even before that time. 


The Postmaster General will explain the significance 
of this particular action and I hope he will elaborate a 
bit on what he thinks it may do in terms of more efficient 
postal service. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 2:14 p.m. in the Fish Room at the 
White House. He introduced Postmaster General Winton M. Blount, 
who responded to reporters’ questions on the announcement. For 


the Postmaster General’s statement on the new policy, see the 
following item. 
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Postal Service 


Statement by Postmaster General Winton M. Blount on 
Decision To Fill Postmaster and Rural Carrier 
Appointments Through Civil Service 

Examination. February 5, 1969 


I am pleased to see all of you here today because I have 
an announcement that is of major significance to our po- 
litical and economic systems. 


I consider the action I announce today to be a vital first 
step in the direction of providing the American people a 
more efficient postal system. 


We are abandoning, as of right now, the political ad- 
viser system that permitted postmasters and rural carriers 
to be appointed on a patronage basis. 

The administration of President Richard Nixon will 
hold open, competitive Civil Service examinations for all 
postmaster and rural carrier vacancies. 

The best qualified candidate will be appointed, regard- 
less of his or her politics—indeed without anyone even 
asking the candidate’s political party affiliation. 

We will also seek legislation to remove the nomination 
and Senate confirmation requirement for postmaster 
appointments. 


Appointment of the best person for each job eliminates 
the political patronage system, and the Nixon administra- 
tion intends to institute the new procedures immediately. 

These are far-reaching changes for the postal service. 
Why are we making them? 

The reasons are many, and the many reasons are logi- 
cal, practical, economical, and sensible from every view- 
point. Let me list a few of these reasons: 


—My overriding consideration, as the President has 
indicated, must be to provide the American people 
with the best possible postal service. The removal of 
these essentially career jobs from patronage is a vital 
step toward achieving that goal. 


—A thriving nation that is leading the rush toward the 
21st century cannot rely on a 19th century patronage 
vehicle for selecting managers of so vital an opera- 
tion as the postal service. 


—The best politics is performance, not patronage, and 
the adviser system no longer serves the best interest 
of good government. Because of the way the system 
has operated in the past, major post offices with an- 
nual receipts in the tens of millions of dollars have 
been without a postmaster for years. 


—There is no valid connection between a man’s politi- 
cal beliefs and his ability to deliver mail to his rural 
neighbors or his competence in directing thousands of 
employees as postmaster. 
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—The new policy should encourage career employees. 
In the past, postal employees have too often declined 
to take postmaster examinations because they didn’t 
have the right political connections. 


I think Congress wants these changes. Last year the 
legislative reorganization bill passed by the Senate pro- 
vided for these appointments on a merit basis. In the 
House, there were 42 bills introduced in the last session to 
eliminate politics from these appointments. 

I think this policy will bring a profound change to the 
postal service. We will be able to fill these vital postmaster 
positions more quickly and we will have a broader field to 
draw from. 

As the head of this Department, I find it appalling that 
the present system permits jobs to go unfilled for so long. 
No organization in the country could tolerate one of its 
facilities being without a manager for extended periods 
without a great loss of efficiency and morale. 

As an American I feel that there are too many priority 
tasks facing this Nation to permit the waste of time, talent, 
and energy that comes from politics in the post office. 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks on the new policy, see the pre- 
ceding item. 


National Science Foundation 


The President’s Remarks Announcing an Increase in the 
Foundation’s Expenditure Ceiling. February 5, 1969 


Ladies and gentlemen: 


As you will recall, during the last campaign I expressed 
a great interest in basic research and particularly in the 
field of science. 

As you know, there has been considerable concern ex- 
pressed in scientific circles and in educational circles with 
regard to the ceiling on expenditures from the National 
Science Foundation. 

After a very vigorous discussion of this item, having in 
mind the fact that we have a difficult expenditure situation 
in the present budget, I have finally decided to authorize 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to raise the ceil- 
ing by an amount of $10 million. This is covered in the 
statement which you have before you. 

Dr. DuBridge will indicate what this will mean. Also, 
I think, Doctor, if you could indicate why the imposition 
of the ceiling had such a detrimental effect not just on the 
scientific community, but on higher education generally. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:30 p.m. in the Fish Room at the 
White House. He introduced Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology, who answered questions from 
reporters on the announcement. For the President’s statement on the 
increase, see the following item. 
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National Science Foundation 


Statement by the President Upon Increasing the 
Expenditure Ceiling of the Foundation. 
February 5, 1969 


The colleges and universities of this Nation provide a 
critical resource which needs to be fostered and strength- 
ened. Our higher educational system provides the ad- 
vanced training needed for tomorrow’s leaders in science 
and technology, industry and government, and also con- 
ducts the basic research which uncovers the new knowl- 
edge so essential to the future welfare of the country. It is 
essential that these programs of education and research be 
sustained at a level of high excellence. 

In recent years the Federal Government has become the 
mainstay in the support of university graduate study and 
research, to the great benefit of the Nation. However, in 
more recent years the support levels have stabilized or 
have even declined in spite of rising costs. But university 
activities cannot be turned on and off like a faucet, as I 
have previously stated, and hence substantial damage has 
been done to important programs and to many colleges 
and universities. In particular I believe that the previous 
administration made a serious error in limiting so severely 
the expenditure ceiling of the National Science Founda- 
tion, which plays a very important role in the support of 
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educational and research activities. Because of the unique 
nature of the National Science Foundation’s operations, 
the imposition of this ceiling by the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure Control Act of 1968 created undue hardship. 
While the Government as a whole must continue to op- 
erate within the severe restraints of this act, it seems evi- 
dent that this unique situation in regard to the National 
Science Foundation requires special attention. 

Therefore, I have instructed the Director of the Budget 
and the Director of the National Science Foundation to 
increase immediately the expenditure ceiling for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation by 10 million dollars, in order 
to deal with the many serious disruptions which have 
cccurred in academic programs of education and research. 
Furthermore, I have instructed the Director of the Budget, 
in consultation with my Science Adviser, to examine 
other research and development programs to ascertain 
where offsetting savings can be obtained. I also call upon 
the university community to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment’s program of fiscal restraint in view of our serious 
concern about current inflationary trends in our Nation. 

This action is taken in recognition of what I believe to 
be unique circumstances of compelling urgency and in 
no way indicates a relaxation of this administration’s in- 
tentions to reduce Government expenditures wherever 
possible. 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks announcing the increase, see the 
preceding item. 





THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
FEBRUARY 6, 1969 


THE PRESIDENT’S Trip TO EUROPE 


THE PresweENT. Ladies and gentlemen, as you will note from a release 
from the Press Office, I will leave on the 23d of this month for a trip to 
Europe which will take me to Brussels, to London, to Berlin and Bonn, to 
Rome and to Paris. 


I will be accompanied on the trip by the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Rogers, and by my adviser for national security affairs, Dr. Kissinger. 

The purpose of the trip I will describe as being a working trip rather 
than a protocol trip. I plan to see in each of the countries I visit the head 
of government, and in addition to that, I will have a visit with the 
members of our United States delegation in Paris, headed by Ambassador 
Lodge, and will have a meeting with Pope Paul in Rome. 

While I am in Brussels, I will see leaders of the NATO community. 
As far as the agenda is concerned for these meetings, it is wide open. I have 
some ideas about the future of the European community which I will 
discuss, and I am sure that my colleagues in that community have some 
ideas that they will want to discuss. 

I have requested that, in addition to the usual group meetings which 
will take place, I have an opportunity to have an individual, face-to-face 
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meeting with each head of government, with no one present except a 
translator when needed. 

As I look at this trip and what it may accomplish, I want to make 
very clear that this is only a first step in achieving a purpose that I have 
long felt is vital to the future of peace for the United States and for the 
world. That is the strengthening and the revitalizing of the American- 
European community. 

This will be the first, I would hope, of several meetings of this type 
that will take place in the years ahead. I would trust that, as a result of 
this meeting and as a result of other meetings that will take place, this 
great alliance which, in my view, has been the greatest force for peace, to 
keep the peace, over the last 20 years—this great alliance which was 
brought together by a common fear 20 years ago—will be held together 
now and strengthened by a common sense of purpose. 


I will go now to your questions. 


QUESTIONS 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PEACE TALKS 


Q. Mr. President, in connection with your visit to 
Paris and your talks with Ambassador Lodge, do you see 
any possibility of your having any direct contact with the 
other side in these negotiations, specifically, the represent- 
atives of North Vietnam or the NLF? 

THE Preswent. Mr. Smith, I do not see any possi- 
bility of that kind of conversation at this time. I would 
not rule it out at some later time, if Ambassador Lodge 
and others who have responsibility for negotiation thought 
it were wise. 

With Ambassador Lodge and his colleagues, I hope 
to get a complete report on the progress of the negotiations 
and also any recommendations that he or they may have 
with regard to new initiatives that we might take to make 
more progress than we have made. 

I think we have made a good start in Paris, inciden- 
tally. I believe that we can now move forward to some 
substantive achievements. 


FUTURE MEETINGS WITH SOVIET LEADERS 


Q. Mr. President, looking beyond this trip, could you 
give us a clue to your attitude toward the possibility of 
future meetings with Soviet leaders? 

Tue Present. I believe that a meeting with So- 
viet leaders should take place at a future time. I should 
make clear that I think that where summitry is concerned 
I take a dim view of what some have called instant sum- 
mitry, particularly where there are very grave differences 
of opinion between those who are to meet. 

I believe that a well prepared summit meeting, where 
we have on the table the various differences that we have 
on which we can perhaps make progress, would be in our 
interest and in their interest, and it will be my intention 
after this trip is completed to conduct exploratory talks 
at various levels to see if such a meeting could take place. 

I should point out, incidentally, that one of the reasons 
that this trip takes precedence is that I have long felt that 


before we have meetings of summitry with the Soviet 
leaders, it is vitally important that we have talks with 
our European allies, which we are doing. 


AMERICAN TROOP WITHDRAWAL IN VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, this morning South Vietnamese 
President Thieu said that the South Vietnamese army is 
capable of relieving a sizable number of American troops 
in Vietnam. What is your understanding of sizable, and 
do you think there will actually be a reduction of the 
number of American troops? 


Tue Preswent. Well, speaking personally, and also 
as the Commander of the Armed Forces, I do not want an 
American boy to be in Vietnam for one day longer than is 
necessary for our national interest. As our commanders in 
the field determine that the South Vietnamese are able to 
assume a greater portion of the responsibility for the de- 
fense of their own territory, troops will come back. How- 
ever, at this time, I have no announcements to make with 
regard to the return of troops. 


I will only say that it is high on the agenda of priorities, 
and that just as soon as either the training program for 
South Vietnamese forces and their capabilities, the prog- 
ress of the Paris peace talks, or other developments make 
it feasible to do so, troops will be brought back. 


THE PARIS PEACE TALKS 


Q. Mr. President, on your trip to Paris, do you plan to 
see the South Vietnamese negotiators there? In that con- 
nection, a general question on the talks themselves: Do 
you think you can continue to separate the military issues 
from the political issues and the political settlement of 
South Vietnam in the negotiations in Paris? 


Tue Preswent. Well, Mr. Lisagor, that is one of the 
matters that I want to discuss with Ambassador Lodge, 
to get his judgment on that point. It is our view that at 
this time the separation of those two items is in our in- 
terest and in the interest of bringing progress in those 
talks. 
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Now, as far as meeting with the South Vietnamese 
leaders is concerned, we have no present plans to do so. If 
Ambassador Lodge advises that it would be wise to do so, 
such meetings will be scheduled. There will be enough 
time in the schedule for a meeting if he does suggest it. 


AMBASSADOR CHARLES W. YOST 


Q. Mr. President, your nominee and now your Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, Mr. Yost, has been under 
attack from some conservative groups, such as the Liberty 
Lobby, for his past associations with certain individuals, 
particularly including Alger Hiss. In light of your more 
than passing familiarity with the Hiss case, would you 
comment on these attacks on Mr. Yost and whether they 
should be given any credence? 

Tue Preswent. As far as Mr. Yost’s background is 
concerned, I am completely aware of it because, of 
course, all of these matters are brought to my attention 
before appointments are made. But what I am look- 
ing to now is his capability to handle the problems of the 
future and not events that occurred over 20 years ago. 

There is no question about his loyalty to this country. 
And I also think there is no question about his very good 
judgment on critical issues confronting the United States, 
particularly in the Mideast. 


As I pointed out, he is one of our prime experts in the 
Mideast. He sat in on the National Security Council meet- 
ings when we discussed the Mideast and made some very 
valuable contributions. 


U.S. POLICY ON THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, on the Middle East, now that you 
have completed your review with the NSC, you spoke of a 
need for new initiatives, can you tell us what your policy is 
going to be now and what initiatives you do expect to take? 

THE Preswent. Mr. Bailey, our initiatives in the 
Mideast, I think, can well be summarized by that very 
word that you have used. What we see now is a new policy 
on the part of the United States in assuming the initiative. 
We are not going to stand back and rather wait for some- 
thing else to happen. 

We are going to assume it on what I would suggest 
five fronts: 

We are going to continue to give our all-out support to 
the Jarring Mission. We are going to have bilateral talks 
at the United Nations, preparatory to the talks between the 
four powers. We shall have four-power talks at the United 
Nations. We shall also have talks with the countries in the 
area, with the Israelis and their neighbors, and, in addi- 
tion, we want to go forward on some of the long range 
plans, the Eisenhower-Strauss plan for relieving some of 
the very grave economic problems in that area. 

We believe that the initiative here is one that cannot be 
simply unilateral. It must be multilateral. And it must not 
be in one direction. We are going to pursue every possible 
avenue to peace in the Mideast that we can. 


TAX REFORM PROPOSALS 


Q. Mr. President, how do you feel about the John- 
son administration’s tax reform proposal that would ex- 
empt many poor families from paying any taxes at all, 
but would guarantee that wealthy families at least pay 
some minimum income tax? We are told that you are 
sending up a tax reform proposal and would like to get 
your opinion. 

Tue PreswenNtT. Tax reform has been a matter of dis- 
cussion within administration councils during the past 
week. In a discussion, which I understand has already 
been widely publicized, that I had with Chairman Mills 
of the Ways and Means Committee, and the ranking Re- 
publican, Mr. Byrnes, we went over the agenda and also 
the timetable as to when the proposals should come down. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will have a preliminary 
announcement to make on tax reform tomorrow. He will 
make major tax reform recommendations to the Congress 
at a later time. 

But at this time I do not want to indicate in advance 
the areas in which we are going to move. I will say that 
the two areas that you mentioned were considered and 
were discussed in the conference that we had here in the 
White House with the ranking members of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Q. Sir, would you please tell us how you plan to move 
in solving some of the problems of Latin America? Have 
you decided on your Assistant Secretary of State in that 
field? 

THE Preswent. I believe we have decided on the As- 
sistant Secretary of State, but I am not yet prepared to 
make the announcement because the necessary clearances 
have not taken place. 

May I make one thing very clear: I have noted news 
stories to the effect that the job was going begging and 
we were unable to find a qualified man. We have several 
qualified people but the Secretary of State and I agree 
that this is an area of top priority. We think we need new 
initiatives with regard to the Alliance for Progress. 

I would describe that in this way: I think the difficulty 
in the past, a well-intentioned difficulty, has been that 
we have been putting too much emphasis on what we are 
going to do for Latin America and not enough emphasis 
on what we are going to do with our Latin American 
friends. The new Assistant Secretary will attempt to rem- 
edy that and we shall attempt to develop new policies. 


SENTINEL ABM SYSTEM AND ARMS CONTROL TALKS 


Q. Mr. President, the Pentagon announced this morn- 
ing that Secretary Laird had ordered a temporary halt 
in the construction of the Sentinel system, pending a high 
level review. Does that represent a change in policy on our 
part? Does it indicate that maybe we are getting some- 
where with the Russians toward an agreement whereby 
neither one of us would have to build it? 
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THe Presiwent. Well, Mr. Kaplow, answering the 
second part of your question first, there has been no prog- 
ress with regard to the arms control talks with the Russians. 
I have made it clear in the appointment of Mr. Smith 
to that position that we are going to put emphasis on those 
talks, but I do believe we should go forward on settling 
some of the political differences at the same time. 


As far as the decision on the Sentinel is concerned, 
Secretary Laird and his colleagues at the Defense Depart- 
ment will make decisions based on the security of the 
United States, and he will announce those decisions and 
justify them at this point. 


U.S. RELATIONS WITH ASIA 


Q. Mr. President, there has been some apprehension, 
sir, in Asia that your reemphasis on U.S. relations with 
Europe would mean a lessening of U.S. interests in Asia. 
Would you comment on that, sir? 

THE Preswent. This gives me an opportunity to per- 
haps state my philosophy about emphasis on different parts 
of the world. 


The reason that we have been discussing the Mideast a 
great deal lately is that it is an area of the world which 
might explode into a major war. Therefore, it needs imme- 
diate attention. That does not mean, however, that we are 
not going to continue to put attention on Latin America, 
on Africa, on Asia. 

I think you could describe me best as not being a “half- 
worlder,” with my eyes looking only to Europe or only to 
Asia, but one who sees the whole world. We live in one 
world and we must go forward together in this whole 
world. 


THE ANTIBALLISTIC MISSILE SYSTEM 


Q. Mr. President, with regard to the ABM system, 
you know this was planned originally to protect us 
against the threat of a nuclear attack by Red China early 
in the 1970’s. Does your information indicate that there 
is any lessening of this threat, or is it greater, or just 
where do we stand on that? 

THE Preswent. First, I do not buy the assumption 
that the ABM system, the thin Sentinel system, as it has 
been described, was simply for the purpose of protecting 
ourselves against attack from Communist China. 

This system, as are the systems that the Soviet Union 
has already deployed, adds to our overall defense capa- 
bility. I would further say that, as far as the threat is con- 
cerned, we do not see any change in that threat, and we 
are examining, therefore, all of our defense systems and 
all of our defense postures to see how we can best meet 
them consistent with our other responsibilities. 


PROPOSALS FOR A DEPARTMENT OF PEACE 


Q. Mr. President, as you are aware, I am sure, there 
has been discussion on the Hill about trying to set up a 
Department of Peace to include the Peace Corps and the 
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Disarmament Agency and other organizations. I won- 
dered about your reaction to that idea. 

THE Preswent. In fact, one of my task forces recom- 
mended a Department of Peace. I think, however, that 
derogates and improperly downgrades the role of the 
Department of State and the Department of Defense. 

I consider the Department of State to be a “Department 
of Peace.” I consider the Department of Defense to be a 
“Department of Peace,” and I can assure you that at the 
White House level, in the National Security Council, that 
is where we coordinate all of our efforts toward peace. 

I think putting one department over here as a Depart- 
ment of Peace would tend to indicate that the other 
departments were engaged in other activities that were not 
interested in peace. 


FCC PROPOSED BAN ON RADIO-TV CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 


Q. Mr. President, will you support the FCC proposal to 
ban cigarette advertising on radio and TV? 

Tue Presment. Well, as a nonsmoker, it wouldn't 
pose any problems to me. I, however, have only had that 
FCC proposal brought to my attention by the late TV 
reports last night and the morning papers. I have not yet 
had an opportunity to evaluate it. After I have evaluated 
it, I will make an announcement as to my position. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICY ON SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


Q. Mr. President, there has been conflicting specula- 
tion about the extent to which your administration will 
seek to advance school desegregation. Could you tell us 
what your policy will be on that, specifically including the 
so-called “freedom of choice” plan? 

Tue Preswent. That was a subject, as you will recall 
from having covered me in the campaign, that I ad- 
dressed myself to on several occasions. 

First, as far as freedom of choice is concerned, freedom 
of choice must be defined in terms of what it does. If 
freedom of choice is found to be simply a subterfuge to 
perpetuate segregation, then funds should be denied to 
such a school system. If a freedom of choice plan, how- 
ever, is found to be one which actually is bringing an end 
to segregation, then a freedom of choice plan, in my 
opinion, is appropriate and should receive funds. 

As far as school segregation is concerned, I support the 
law of the land. I believe that funds should be denied to 
those districts that continue to perpetuate segregation. I 
think that what we have here is a very difficult problem, 
however, in implementing it. One is our desire, a desire 
that was emphasized by Dr. Allen, to keep our schools 
open, because education must receive the highest prior- 
ity. The other is our desire to see to it that our schools are 
not segregated. 

That is why I have, in discussing this with Secretary 
Finch and with Dr. Allen, urged that before we use the 
ultimate weapon of denying funds and closing a school, 
let’s exhaust every other possibility to see that local school 
districts do comply with the law. 
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AID TO URBAN SCHOOLS 


Q. Mr. President, do you support Dr. Allen’s state- 
ment of yesterday that he believes massive aid to urban 
schools is necessary? 

THE PreEswENT. Well, I support the proposition that 
there needs to be a massive infusion of assistance to educa- 
tion. Let me make one thing very clear in that respect, so 
that you can get my thinking directly. You will note yester- 
day that I supported a $10 million increase in the funds 
for the National Science Foundation, which will go to 
higher education. 

I believe higher education needs more assistance, too. 
But at the present time the great need is in the area de- 
scribed by educators of “K through 12,” kindergarten 
through the 12th grade—preparing students in those years 
for the higher education which is now available to virtu- 
ally every student who is capable of meeting the standards 
for getting into college. 

As far as Dr. Allen’s method of doing so, I do not 
believe that he, sophisticated as he is as the superintendent 
of a State school system, would suggest that we go around 
the States. We cannot do that because the cities and the 
school systems within a State cannot exist without the 
State government. 


However, the area of need is primarily in the city school 
systems. We will try to meet that problem as best we can. 


OIL LEAKAGE IN SANTA BARBARA CHANNEL 


Q. Mr. President, may I ask you two questions about 
the disaster in Santa Barbara. One, do Secretary Hickel’s 
actions so far accord with your policies; and two, what 
implications does this disaster have for future conserva- 
tion policy here? 

THE Present. Well, answering the second part of 
your question first, I have found that for 15 years we have 
not had any updating of our policies with regard to off- 
shore drilling. Secretary Hickel has now initiated a study 
within the Department for updating those regulations so 
that this kind of incident will not occur again. 

With regard to the action that he has taken, I think 
he acted promptly in temporarily stopping the drilling 
and then insisting on very stringent requirements on the 
Union Oil Company and others involved so that this 
would not happen. 

Looking to the future however, we have got to get at 
the source of the problem. That means very stringent 
regulations in off-shore drilling, because there isn’t any 
question that if the companies involved will make the 
necessary expenditures in setting up their wells off-shore, 
there is minimal danger of this kind of an activity. 


THE DOCK STRIKE 


Q. Mr. President, we were told yesterday by the con- 
gressional leaders, that in dealing with labor disputes, 
like the dock strike, you preferred a permanent, long- 
range approach. And yet there seems to be real scepti- 
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cism on the Hill that anything will be done. Can you 
give us your views currently on this? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, my view with regard to the dock 
strike is that for the White House to indicate publicly that 
we are going to do this and that generally has the effect 
of telling the parties to do nothing. For that reason, I think 
Secretary Shultz very properly is playing a mediating role 
but making it very clear that the primary responsibility is 
on the parties themselves. 


Now, long range, I believe that the Taft-Hartley Act’s 
provisions for national emergency strikes, which I helped 
to write along with other members of the Labor Com- 
mittee 20 years ago, that those provisions are now out- 
moded. I do not believe we have enough options in deal- 
ing with these kinds of disputes and breakdowns. I have, 
therefore, asked the Department of Labor to develop some 
new approaches in this field, and we will submit them by 
legislation to this Congress. 


BLACK CITIZENS AND THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 


Q. Mr. President, do you agree with those who say that 
you and your administration have a serious problem with 
distrust among the blacks, and whether you agree that it 
is one of your more serious problems or not, could you 
tell us specifically what you are doing to deal with what 
some consider to be this distrust among the blacks? 

Tue Preswent. I am concerned about this problem; 
and incidentally, let me make it very clear that those 
who have raised this question are not simply those who 
are political opponents. My Task Force on Education 
pointed up that I was not considered—I think the words 
they used—as a friend by many of our black citizens in 
America. 

I can only say that, by my actions as President, I hope 
to rectify that. I hope that by what we do in terms of deal- 
ing with the problems of all Americans, it will be made 
clear that the President of the United States, as an elected 
official, has no State constituency. He has no congressional 
constituency. He does not represent any special group. He 
represents all the people. He is the friend of all the people. 

Putting it another way—as a lawyer—the President is 
the counsel for all the people of this country, and I hope 
that I can gain the respect and I hope eventually the 
friendship of black citizens and other Americans. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
AND THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Q. Mr. President, there has been some confusion this 
week on the relationship between the National Security 
Council and the State Department—for example, the As- 
sistant Secretary of State reporting to the NSC. Could 
you clarify that for us, please? 

Tue Preswent. Yes. The Secretary of State is my 
chief foreign policy adviser and the chief agent of this 
Government in carrying out foreign policy abroad. As one 
of my very close friends, personally, he advises me inde- 
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pendently as well as through the National Security 
Council. 

The question has also, I know, been raised as to who 
makes the policy and the decisions? Are they made in the 
National Security Council or are they made in the State 
Department? 

The answer is, neither place. The State Department 
advises the President. The National Security Council 
advises the President. The President has the authority to 
make decisions, and I intend to exercise that authority. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND LIMITATION ON TEXTILE IMPORTS 


Q. Mr. President, during the election campaign, sir, 
you said that you would seek international agreements 
to limit the import of certain textiles. Can you tell us when 
you plan to get around to doing that? 

Also, could you give us some idea as to what you feel 
about the growing feeling of protectionism in Congress? 


Tue Preswent. Let me start at the second part of the 
question first. I believe that the interest of the United 
States and the interest of the whole world will best be 
served by moving toward freer trade rather than toward 
protectionism. 

I take a dim view of this tendency to move toward 
quotas and other methods that may become permanent, 
whether they are applied here or by other nations abroad. 


Second, as far as the textile situation is concerned, 
that is a special problem which has caused very great dis- 
tress in certain parts of this country, and to a great num- 
ber of wage earners, as well as those who operate our 
textile facilities. 

For that reason, exploratory discussions have taken 
place and will be taking place with the major countries 
involved to see if we can handle this on a volunteer basis 
rather than having to go to a legislation which would im- 
pose quotas, and I think would turn the clock back in our 
objective of trying to achieve freer trade. 


THE “PUEBLO” AFFAIR 


Q. Mr. President, there has been a court of inquiry 
in the city of Coronado, California for several weeks now 
on the Pueblo seizure. Do you think it is proper for the 
Navy, in effect, to be sitting in judgment of itself, or do 
you see any need for any kind of Presidential commission 
on this? 

Tue Present. Well, as a Navy man, I know that the 
Navy has procedures which I think very adequately pro- 
tect the rights of defendants in courts martial. 

Second, I believe those procedures, from my inves- 
tigation to date, have been very scrupulously followed. 

Third, however, because of the great interest in this 
case, the Secretary of Defense has asked, as you know, 
Mr. Packard, the Deputy Secretary, to conduct a thor- 
ough investigation, not only of the handling of this case, 
but also an investigation as to how we can avoid this kind 
of an incident occurring in the future. 
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I also want to make it clear that I, as the Chief Execu- 
tive of the Nation, will examine the whole record myself, 
both with regard to the individual guilt or innocence of 
the people involved, and also with regard to the even more 
important objective of seeing to it that this kind of incident 
can be avoided in the future. 


NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION TREATY 


Q. Mr. President, you have now asked the Senate to 
ratify the Nonproliferation Treaty. On your trip to Eu- 
rope, do you have any hopes of trying to persuade particu- 
larly West Germany and France to move a little closer 
toward signing that treaty? 

Tue PRESIDENT. My view about asking other govern- 
ments to follow our lead is this: They know what we 
think, and I am sure that that matter will come up for 
discussion. 

I will make it clear that I believe that ratification of the 
treaty by all governments, nuclear and nonnuclear, is in 
the interest of peace and in the interest of reducing the 
possibility of nuclear proliferation. 

On the other hand, I do not believe that we gain our 
objectives through heavyhanded activities publicly, par- 
ticularly in attempting to get others to follow our lead. 
Each of these governments is a sovereign government. 
Each has its own political problems. I think in the end, 
most of our friends in Western Europe will follow our 
lead. I will attempt to persuade, but I will not, certainly, 
attempt to use any blackmail or arm-twisting. 


WOMEN IN THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 


Q. Mr. President, in staffing your administration, you 
have so far made about 200 high-level Cabinet and other 
policy position appointments, and of these only three have 
gone to women. Could you tell us, sir, whether we can 
expect a more equitable recognition of women’s abilities, 
or are we going to remain a lost sex? 

THE PRESIDENT. Would you be interested in coming 
into the Government? [Laughter.] 

Very seriously, I had not known that only three had 
gone to women, and I shall see that we correct that im- 
balance very promptly. 


SOVIET UNION AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND THE 
NONPROLIFERATION TREATY 


Q. On the Nonproliferation Treaty again, last fall 
during the campaign, Mr. President, you opposed ratifi- 
cation because of the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
Can you tell me, sir, how you feel that situation has 
changed since then? 

THE PresweENT. It has changed in the sense that the 
number of Soviet forces in Czechoslovakia has been 
substantially reduced. 

It has changed also in the sense that the passage of time 
tends somewhat to reduce the pent-up feelings that were 
then present with regard to the Soviet Union’s actions. 
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I want to make it very clear that in asking the Senate 
to ratify the treaty, I did not gloss over the fact that we still 
very strongly disapproved of what the Soviet Union had 
done in Czechoslovakia and what it still is doing. But on 
balance, I considered that this was the time to move 
forward on the treaty, and have done so. 

Reporter: Thank you, Mr. President. 
noTE: President Nixon’s second news conference was held in the 


East Room at the White House at 11 a.m. on Thursday, February 6, 
1969. It was broadcast on radio and television. 


The President’s European Visit 


Statement by the President on His Forthcoming Visit to 
Western Europe. February 6, 1969 


I am pleased to inform you that after consultations with 
the heads of state and government concerned, I have 
decided to visit Western Europe late this month. I plan 
to visit Brussels, London, Bonn, Berlin, Rome, and Paris 
in that order. The precise schedule will be made available 
when it is completed. 

The purpose of this trip is to underline my commitment 
to the closest relationship between our friends in Western 
Europe and the United States. I would like to lift these 
relationships from a concern for tactical problems of the 
day to a definition of our common purposes. The Alliance, 
held together in its first two decades by a common fear, 
needs now the sense of cohesiveness supplied by common 
purpose. I am eager for an early exchange of views on all 
the important issues that concern us. I favor intimate and 
frank consultations and I am delighted that it has proved 
possible to make this journey so early in my administra- 
tion. I am going to discuss, not to propose; for work, not 
for ceremony. 

The future of the countries of the West can no longer 
be an exclusively American design. It requires the best 
thought of Europeans and Americans alike. I look on this 
trip as laying the groundwork for a series of meetings to 
be continued over the months ahead. 

While in Paris, I intend also to review intensively the 
Paris peace talks. To this end, I have set aside a morning 
to meet with Ambassador Lodge and his staff for a full 
review of the situation. 


NoTE: For the President’s remarks on the trip, see the preceding 
item. 


Post Office Department 


The President’s Remarks to Employees at the 
Department. February 6, 1969 


Mr. Postmaster General, ladies and gentlemen: 


From the enthusiasm of your welcome I gather that 
you probably assume, as a result of the announcement 
we made yesterday with regard to taking politics out of 
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the appointment of postmasters, that we were going to 
apply that also to the Postmaster General and that any- 
body could go up. 

But I just do want to say this: that I am very delighted 
to be here in this Department, one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest, in terms of its service to the Nation, to this 
whole country, and one of the most vital, as I will indi- 
cate in the remarks that I shall make. 

I also should say a word about the Postmaster General. 
In checking his background before coming over here, I 
found that he was the first Cabinet officer from the State 
of Alabama in 72 years. 


In view of his record to date, his courage, and his 
ability to sell this historic decision that we announced 
at the White House yesterday, I think he is going to be 
one of the best Cabinet officers in 72 years as Post- 
master General. 


I got him to take this position only by giving him 
the assurance that I would back him in the objective of 
seeing that this Nation had the best postal service in the 
world. 

We all know that we have thousands of dedicated 
people in the postal service. Except for the few that I 
have been responsible for appointing, with the approval 
of the Postmaster General, this room is primarily filled 
with people who have given their lives to that service. 

I know that you are proud of that service. I know 
that you have been concerned, as I have been concerned 
and most Americans have been concerned, about the de- 
terioration in service, deterioration which probably was 
the result of many factors—the growth in population, 
the increasing costs, morale factors, and the rest. 

But I know, too, that when I consider the quality of 
people in the career service at the highest levels in this 
Department, when I consider the thousands of people 
in the ranks across this country, I know that there is a 
sense of dedication and purpose which, if only we give 
the right leadership at the top and the right backing at 
the top, we can deal with these problems and see that 
the American people have better postal service so that 
we can be proud of what we do here and can have that 
as an example to the world. We want nothing less than 
that as far as this postal service is concerned. 

We therefore need your cooperation. We need your 
assistance. 

I want to say something now, particularly to the Post- 
master General, his Deputy, and the Assistants who are 
here who are appointees of this administration. I want to 
make it very clear that the men at the top do make a 
difference, and each administration appoints its own men 
at the top. 

But I also want to make it equally clear that without 
the cooperation and the support of the career men and 
women, such as the men and women in this room, it 
just isn’t possible for the men at the top to carry out their 
mission. 

That is why I am visiting every department of Govern- 
ment. That is why I am making it very clear that while 
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I have every confidence in the men and women that I 
have appointed to the top positions, we need the support 
of the career service. 

I believe in the career service. I know many who have 
given their lives to Government, who came into Govern- 
ment at an early age, who have not had the financial 
remuneration they might have had in some other activity, 
but who came into Government because they wanted 
that kind of life and also wanted particularly that oppor- 
tunity to serve. 

I feel that there is an opportunity, an opportunity for 
all of us in this new administration to inspire a new sense 
of dedication and purpose among those who are in the 
career service in the Post Office Department and in the 
other departments of the Government. 

In bringing this message to you, I just want to assure 
you that I am aware of the fact that if we suceed, it will 
be because of what you do. I am aware of the fact that 
if we don’t succeed, it may be our own failures. But it also 
may be due to the fact that we have failed to justify the 
part of those who are in the career service and who are 
so essential to seeing to it that any department is run 
properly. 

So, with this visit I am simply trying to underline the 
conviction that I have that every one of us ought to be 
proud to be working in the position that we have in the 
Federal Government. 

I think the idea that there is just a little difference if 
you are in the private sector, that that is a little better 
than being in government service, or so on down the line 
or either way, either approach is wrong, because in our 
great country, what makes it great is the fact that we have 
some people who prefer going into private enterprise, 
others who prefer to go into government work. 

What I wish to make clear is that having spent perhaps 
most of my adult life in Government rather than in private 
enterprise, I am proud of my government service. I am 
also aware of the fact that there are thousands of people 
in this Department and millions across the Nation in gov- 
ernment service who can hold their own with anybody in 
the private sector. That is the way it should be and that 
is the way we want it to be in this administration. 

One final point I would make is that this is going to 
be a period of change in this Department. We are not 
going to be able to meet our mission—the mission that I 
have supported and that the Postmaster General has set— 
without making some changes. 


Some of these changes are going to be difficult. They 
are going to be difficult politically for us to get across, just 
like the announcement that was made yesterday. It is 
always easy when a party is out of power for it to say, 
“Take politics out of the appointments in the Post Office 
Department.” But when the party in power gives it up, 
believe me, that is rather hard, as we learned in that meet- 
ing we had with the legislative leaders yesterday. 


But we have taken the first step. Now we ask your 
cooperation in helping us to take the other steps that are 
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necessary, steps that may not be a continuation of doing 
it the way we have always done it, steps that may require 
a change in personnel policy, steps that may require new 
policies insofar as automation and a number of other areas 
that you people are more familiar with than I am. 

I am simply saying this: I believe we have in the Post- 
master General and his associates a group of dedicated 
men who are determined to give us the best postal service 
in the world. I know that in the group in this room you 
want exactly that and that you will work toward that end. 

We have backed and we will continue to back you. We 
just hope that you will give our group here the same kind 
of loyalty that they have given to you and that they will 
continue to give to you. 

Finally, one personal note, in this room are only the 
leaders. I understand, Red, we have only 150 in this room, 
the top officials of this great Department. I realize that 
you represent and that you supervise approximately 
750,000. 

I would hope that as you talk to the people that you 
supervise, the word could get down the line, down the 
line, for example, to that underpaid man whom Red 
Blount spoke to us about the other day who works in a 
great city and starts at $6,000 a year; if he went to the 
Sanitation Department, he could get $10,000 a year. Let 
them know that we in Washington appreciate what they 
are doing. Let them know that we back them. Let them 
know that better days are coming. Let them know that 
we recognize that without their help and their assistance, 
we cannot do the job that we want to do. 

I would hope that when I finish my term in office that 
we could look back, as far as this Department is con- 
cerned, and say that we looked at the problems in the 
beginning, we examined them fairly in a nonpartisan way, 
we dealt with them, we had some morale problems up and 
down the line when we began, but when we finished, every 
man and woman in this Department, right down to that 
individual who works as a clerk or a mail carrier at the 
lowest salary range, that every man was as proud of being 
in the postal service as men and women were proud to be 
in that service when Ben Franklin began it before this 
country became a country. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:17 p.m. at the Post Office Depart- 
ment. As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


National Security Council 


Announcement of the Structure, Role, and Staff of the 
Council. February 7, 1969 


During the past 2 weeks the President has set in motion 
a vigorous program for studying new approaches to press- 
ing national security issues. These studies will be con- 
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ducted in the framework of the revitalized National Secu- 
rity Council system which was urged by the President dur- 
ing the Presidential election campaign. 

Since January 20 the President has moved to restore the 
National Security Council to the role set for it in the 
National Security Act of 1947: 

“, . « to advise the President with respect to the inte- 
gration of domestic, foreign, and military policies relating 
to the national security so as to enable the military services 
and other departments and agencies of the Government 
to cooperate more effectively in matters involving the na- 
tional security.” 

The steps which have already been taken to reinvigorate 
the Council include the following: 

—The President has indicated that the Council will 
henceforth be the principal forum for the consideration of 
policy issues on which he is required to make decisions. 

—The President has directed that the National Secu- 
rity Council meet regularly (five meetings have been held 
in the first 214 weeks and one meeting will be held each 
week for the next few months). 

—At the President’s direction, a series of supporting 
NSC committees and groups have been organized to pre- 
pare forward planning for the Council as well as to facili- 
tate the handling of more immediate operational problems 
within the context of the NSC system. 

—The President has assigned to the supporting NSC 
bodies a comprehensive series of studies covering the prin- 
cipal national security issues now confronting the Nation 
or which are expected to be of importance in the months 
ahead. Several of these studies have already come before 
the Council, including ones dealing with Vietnam, the 
Nonproliferation Treaty, and the Middle East. 

As important as the regularity and strengthened struc- 
ture of the Council and its projected policy studies is the 
approach prescribed by the President for the examination 
of issues. The guidance to NSC study groups seeks to as- 
sure that all pertinent facts are established, and all options 
presented—complete with pros, cons, and costs—so that 
decisions can be made with a clear understanding of their 
ramifications. The purpose of this procedure is to bring 
the full range of choices to the President and his principal 
advisers—not to bury them. 

An explicit aspect of the above arrangements was the 
President’s designation of the Secretary of State as his 
principal foreign policy adviser. As such, the Secretary of 
State has been delegated by the President clear authority, 
to the full extent permitted by law, in interdepartmental 
operations of the U.S. Government overseas. 

In order to provide the President and the Council 
with the strongest possible support, the President has 
directed the reorganization and strengthening of the NSC 
staff. 


The substantive components of the new staff and the 
Personnel now or soon to be on board are as follows: 
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NATIONAL Security Councit STAFF 


OPERATIONS STAFF 
Latin America 
Viron P. Vaky 
Arnold Nachmanoff 
Europe 
Helmut Sonnenfeldt 
Donald R. Lesh 


East Asia 
Richard L. Sneider 
Dean Moor 


Near East and South Asia 
Harold Saunders 
John Foster 

Africa 
Roger Morris 


International Economic Affairs 
Richard Cooper 
Fred Bergsten 
James P. McBaine 


Science, Disarmament and Atomic Energy 
Spurgeon Keeny 


Assistants for Programs 
Morton Halperin 
Laurence Lynn 
Robert Osgood 
Capt. Robert Sansom 
Lt. Col. Dale Vesser 
John Court 


Planning Staff 
Richard V. Allen 
Daniel I. Davidson 
John F. Lehman, Jr. 
Winston Lord 


Office of the Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs 
Lawrence S. Eagleburger 
Richard M. Moose 
Col. Alexander Haig 
Robert Houdek 
Arthur McCafferty 


Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Statement by the President Upon Announcing the 
Nomination of John G. Veneman. February 7, 1969 


The President today announced the nomination of 
California Assemblyman John G. Veneman as Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


In announcing the nomination, the President said, “I 
am particularly pleased that Jack Veneman, considered 
the California Legislature’s leading authority in the areas 
of health care, welfare, and taxation, has agreed to serve 
as Under Secretary for Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“During his tenure in the California State Legislature, 
Mr. Veneman has made significant contributions in build- 
ing the progressive programs necessary to meet the human 
needs of the people of California. 

“Urban problems are certainly the high priority of this 
administration. In recruiting people for key positions this 
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administration seeks those with the talent to do the job 
and a sense of social conscience. These are essential if we 
are to have an impact on the problems besetting the 
American people today.” 


Inspection of Tax Returns 


Announcing of Granting of Authority to the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations During the 
91st Congress. February 7, 1969 


The President today granted the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations authority, during the Ninety- 
first Congress, to examine income, excess profits, estate, 
and gift tax returns for the years 1948 to 1969, inclusive, 
under regulations governing the inspection of returns by 
congressional committees. 

This action was taken pursuant to the request of the 
Chairman of the Committee. The inspection of these re- 
turns will assist the Committee in carrying out its studies 
of the operation of Government activities at all levels with 
a view to determining the economy and efficiency of the 
Government. The Committee was granted similar au- 
thority during the Ninetieth Congress. 


Any information obtained by the Committee is confi- 
dential, but the Committee may report information perti- 
nent to its investigation to the Senate. 


NOTE: For the text of the Executive order granting the authority, 
see the following item. 


Inspection of Tax Returns 


Executive Order 11454 Providing for Inspection of 
Certain Tax Returns by the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations. February 7, 1969 


INSPECTION OF INcoME, Excess-Prorits, ESTATE, AND 
Girt Tax RETURNS BY THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 
55(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, as amended 
(53 Stat. 29, 54 Stat. 1008; 26 U.S.C. (1952 Ed.) 
55(a) ), and by section 6103(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (68A Stat. 753; 26 U.S.C. 6103(a)), it 
is hereby ordered that any income, excess-profits, estate, 
or gift tax return for the years 1948 to 1969, inclusive, 
shall, during the Ninety-first Congress, be open to inspec- 
tion by the Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, in 
connection with its studies of the operation of Govern- 
ment activities at all levels with a view to determining 
the economy and efficiency of the Government. Such in- 
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spection shall be in accordance and upon compliance with 
the rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in Treasury Decisions 6132 and 6133, relat. 
ing to the inspection of returns by committees of the 
Congress, approved by the President on May 3, 1955, 

This order shall be effective upon its filing for publi- 
cation in the Federal Register. 

Ricuarp Nixon 

The White House 

February 7, 1969 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:51 p.m, 

February 7, 1969] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11454 was not made public in the form of a 
White House press release. For an announcement of the Executive 
order, see the preceding item. 


1969 Senate Youth Program 


The President’s Remarks to Student Delegates Attending 
the Program Sponsored by the William Randolph Hearst 
Foundation. February 7, 1969 


Ladies and gentlemen: - 


It is a very great privilege for me to participate in this 
closing session of the Senate Student Youth Program. 

I want to express appreciation to the Hearst Founda- 
tion for making possible what I think is one of the most 
exciting projects in our Government today. 

When I think of all of you from all over the country, 
from high schools, having the opportunity to come to 
Washington to be exposed to the great institutions of 
Government that are here, I think that no greater service 
could be rendered, not just to you—I think it is a wonder- 
ful experience for you—but to the Nation, because you 
have an opportunity to go back home now and tell the 
people there what government is like. And I hope many 
of you will be inspired to participate in government in 
one form or the other. I wouldn’t be surprised if some of 
you will end up in the House or Senate or, who knows, 
you may be here sometime in the future. 

I know you have been exposed to a lot of statements 
and a lot of advice during your stay here. I was trying to 
think, as I presided over the Cabinet meeting—and that 
is the reason I am late, it ran a little late—I was trying to 
think of something appropriate that you have not heard 
before. There is not much, really, that can be added. 

I know you have heard from Congressmen and Sena- 
tors, as well as other Government officials. 


But perhaps some thoughts that relate to my own expe- 
rience and background might be of interest to you. During 
the last campaign there was a very major effort made by 
both of the major candidates to communicate with the 
young people of America. And what was really exciting 
to me was that the young people of America—and I refer 
not just to college youth, but to high school students— 
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came out in such great numbers and participated as they 
did in the campaign. 

Now let me give you a little background on that. I be- 
gan in politics before you were born, everybody in the 
room, because it was 22 years ago that I first ran for the 
House of Representatives out in California. Incidentally, 
[had the support of the Hearst Newspapers at that time 
inthat campaign. 

Twenty-two years ago, when I ran for office, there was 
an interest in politics among young people, particularly 
at the college age, but not at the high school age. 

Then I have seen a change occur—a very exciting 
change. Each year the age limit seems to go down insofar 
as the interest and understanding of politics is concerned. 

You would be surprised, not only at the high school 
age but I have found even in the grade schools today, par- 
ticularly the 6th, 7th, and 8th grades, you will find a high 
degree of understanding and sophistication about political 
campaigns. They participate in mock elections. They 
study about and know more about the world than cer- 
tainly we knew many, many years ago. 

What I am really trying to say is this: When we hear 
about what is wrong with American youth today, we have 
to also put it in perspective by realizing what is right. 

I have said publicly before and I say it before this group 
today: As I look at the new generation of Americans of 
which you are, of course, outstanding examples or you 
would not have been selected for this program, it is the 
best educated new generation we have had—young gen- 
eration; but more than that, it is the most involved, in- 
volved in the sense of being interested, not only in how 
you can get out and make a living, which was our primary 
concern in the 1930’s when making a living was necessary 
in order to just keep going, but involved in the problems 
of your neighborhoods and the problems of your Nation 
and the problems of the world. 

Finally, it is a generation which knows more about the 
problems of the world and knows more about the problems 
of this country than has any generation in history. 

What this means is very simply, that you are a political 
force, even though you do not yet have the right to vote. 
You will soon have it, of course. I say you will soon have 
it because you will be 21, or you will soon have it if you are 
from Kentucky because you will vote when you are 18. 
Of course, at some time there will be a constitutional 
amendment. 

I have noted that this particular organization, among 
many others, has indicated its support of that kind of a 
constitutional amendment. 


I want to give you the reason why I believe that 18-year- 
olds should have the right to vote. Not because, as many 
say, if you are old enough to fight you are old enough to 
vote. That is one reason, but not the best reason. The rea- 
son that 18-year-olds should have the right to vote is that 
they are smart enough to vote. They know. They are inter- 
ested and more involved than were the 21-year-olds of 
only 20 years ago. 
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This is a tribute to your teachers. It is a tribute to your 
parents and it is a tribute to you. I wish that particular 
message to get home to this group as you complete this 
particular, very exciting experience that you have had. 

Now, a bit of advice—that is what you have to learn 
to take when you come to these sessions—a bit of advice 
as to what, if I were your age, I would like to do in 
terms of preparing for whatever you may go into. 

Many of you will, I am sure, go into government. 
Most of you will end up, probably, in some kind of 
private activity as lawyers or doctors or businessmen or 
newspapermen and women, or whatever the case might 
be. But I would urge that whatever you do, as you go 
to college, don’t specialize too much. 

This is an age—those years between 18 and 22 or 
17 and 21, as the case might be, or if you go on to gradu- 
ate school between 17 and 24 and 25—when you will 
have every opportunity to specialize in the law or in 
medicine or in some other profession. But this is the 
time when your minds are young, when they can, without 
any question, understand more, in which you can learn 
faster than any time in your life. This is the time to get 
all of the broadest possible education that you can. 

I don’t mean by that that the books you read in dis- 
ciplines that are not the ones that are going to be your 
profession will be something that you will remember later 
on. But by having that experience now it means that 
you create a total environmental background that will 
serve you in good stead in the years ahead. 

The second point I would make is that one of the 
great things about being young is that young people are 
impatient. You want to go to the top very fast. 

I have found, for example, that the young lawyers I 
interviewed in our office in New York were asking, “When 
am I going to be a partner—tomorrow, the next day— 
in the firm?” Of course it takes a little time in a major 
law firm for that to happen. 


But impatience, of course, is a good factor as well. 
What I am suggesting to you is this: Not everyone in 
this room is going to be the president of a corporation, 
is going to be a Congressman or a Senator, is going to 
be the top leader in the field that you choose, but everyone 
in this room is going to make a contribution in his par- 
ticular field that is essential for the success of whoever 
may be that top leader. 

Frank Borman and his colleagues were here in this 
room just a few days ago. He made a very interesting 
point. When I made an award to him, he said, “I accept 
this award on behalf of the 400,000 people who, in one 
way or another, have contributed to the success of the 
Apollo program.” Then he went on to say that in that 
Apollo spacecraft there were 2 million parts. Now, if any 
one of those parts had gone wrong there was the possi- 
bility that the flight might not have succeeded. 

What does this tell us? It tells us that down the line 
400,000 people—there were workmen who will never get 
into this great State Dining Room at the White House, 
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who will never receive the plaudits of the crowd that 
Frank Borman is receiving today, but they were essential 
to the success of that project. 

Now, let us always remember that. Let us remember 
that as most of you will become leaders that it takes that 
team and the efforts of everybody doing his very best in 
whatever his assignment is to make sure that we do have 
the success that we want. 


Then one final point, and I perhaps speak somewhat 
from experience here, I am often asked about my philoso- 
phy about winning and losing insofar as life is concerned 
generally, and politics, particularly. I am expert in both, 
incidentally. The thing I want to emphasize to you is this: 
The important thing for a young person to remember is 
not whether you win or lose, but whether you play the 
game. Don’t stand aside. Don’t be up in the bleachers 
when you can be down on the field. Remember that the 
greatness of your life is determined by the extent to which 
you participate in the great events of your time. You are 
participating in the great events of your time. 


As you go through life you are going to find that when 
you do get in and participate you are going to win some 
and you are going to lose some. But what you will miss, 
if you do not get in, is something that you can never re- 
cover. It is far more important to get into a battle and 
fight hard for what you believe in and lose than not to 
fight at all. It is that kind of philosophy I hope you take 
with you when you go back to your home towns because 
it is that kind of spirit that America needs, that you, as 
young Americans can bring to, not only the young com- 
munity, but also you can inspire the older ones as well. 

Then, one final point, that is, the time in which we live, 
and I hope you will not consider what I say in this respect 
as being simply Pollyanna-ish talking, I am really some- 
what of a realist—you have to be a realist to hold the posi- 
tion I do when you see the tremendous problems that 
America has at home and abroad—but I want all of you 
to know that as I look at the history of the world and as 
I look at the world in which we live, that if I were to pick 
a nation in which to live and a time in which to live, I 
would pick the United States of America in the year 1969. 

We have tremendous problems abroad. There is no 
question about that. We have a war in Vietnam and 
threats of war in other areas. We have tremendous prob- 
lems at home; the crisis of our cities, environmental and 
others. But on the other hand, look at it in terms as young 
people should look at the problems, not in terms of the 
threat, but in terms of the opportunity. Never has this 
Nation, any nation, had more of an opportunity to do 
something about its problems, the productivity of our 
farms, of our factories and the rest. It is all there if we 
can only bring it together and get it properly distributed. 
Also, have this in mind: Have in mind the fact that be- 
cause you were born in the United States of America 
and because you live in the United States of America; you 
in this Nation can play a great role in the affairs of the 
world—a greater role, actually, than any people in any 
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nation of the world. This is not to downgrade any other 
great people in the world, because greatness does not come 
simply from the size of a nation and from the accident of 
where we happen to be born. But it does happen that be- 
cause of the great waves of history that at this time and 
place the decisions made in the United States of America, 
as far as the free world is concerned, will determine 
whether peace and freedom survive in the world. 

That is the challenge of young America, looking down 
to the end of this Century. It is an exciting challenge, not 
a burden to be carried and whimpered about, but one to 
be accepted with all of the excitement that we have when 
we meet any kind of new experience, any kind of a 
challenge. 

I can only say as I look at this group, as I realize the 
intelligence that is here, the dedication that you must 
have to your education and to your Nation, I have a good 
feeling about the future of this country. I believe in young 
America because I know young America. I would say 
that as you go back to your communities, I trust that each 
of you, whatever you go into, whatever private occupation 
you happen to decide on, you will reserve a part of your 
time for some contribution to public service. 

We need you. The Nation needs you. With the help of 
a young, vigorous Americar generation we can meet the 
great challenges that America has to meet in this last 
third of a century. 


Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12 noon in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of 
the White House press release. 


Department of Transportation 


The President’s Remarks to Reporters on the 
Announcement of Major Appointments in the 
Department. February 7, 1969 


The purpose of this particular appearance is to present 
not only the Secretary of Transportation, but also so that 
he can meet with you and introduce some of the major 
appointments in that agency. . 

These appointments I consider to be of special impor- 
tance to the new administration because the field of trans- 
portation offers some of our gravest problems and some of 
our most exciting opportunities. 

We have just had a meeting in my office on these prob- 
lems and I emphasized my concern that the United States 
look way ahead in transportation—so that looking ahead 
10, 15, or 20 years from now we are not all living on free- 
ways—looking ahead and recognizing the problems that 
we see in our great cities here are reflected around the 
world. 

I pointed out that I noted that whether you were in 
Tokyo, in Rome, in Paris or London, let alone the great 
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cities here—New York, Chicago, Los Angeles—the mas- 
sive problems of traffic jams choking the cities with traf- 
fic and choking the people with smog, that looking at this 
present problem, if we do not plan for the future we are 
going to reap some terrible consequences. 

What is very encouraging to me is that the team that 
Secretary Volpe has assembled is made up of men who 
are thinking of these problems and are not here to simply 
administer the existing programs, administering the high- 
way program and the others that they have been interested 
in. They have some new approaches. 

For that reason I have directed the Secretary to prepare 
a major report on the program and the policy for the 
future. 

That will not come tomorrow or next month. We hope 
that within 6 months that report will be available so that 
we could do some advance planning. 

In addition, the Secretary will be available to answer 


some questions on the SST and other areas in which you ~ 


may be interested. 

I did want to be with the group today because of the 
importance of the programs they are interested in and 
because we have some high quality men who are going to 
be thinking about the future and not simply administer 
the programs of the past. 
note: The President spoke at 1:12 p.m. in the Fish Room at the 
White House. He introduced Secretary of Transportation John A. 


Volpe who announced the President’s intention to nominate the 
following : 


James M. Becos as Under Secretary of Transportation. 

Dr. PAut CHERINGTON as Assistant Secretary of Transportation 
for Policy and International Affairs. 

James D’OrmaA BraMAn, mayor of Seattle, as Assistant Secretary 
for Urban Systems and Environment. 
Secretary Volpe also announced the appointment of Charles D. 

Baker to be Deputy Under Secretary of Transportation. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Department of Commerce 


The President’s Remarks to Employees at the 
Department. February 7, 1969 


Mr. Secretary, ladies and gentlemen: 


In my visits to the various departments I have been 
impressed by a number of the facilities and by lots of the 
personnel. 

The Secretary told me just before we came into this 
auditorium, “We have the best auditorium in town.” 
Tam sure you have. 

He also told me that it was filled with the best people 
in town. That, of course, is something I am sure we shall 
all look forward to observing in the years ahead. 

In coming to this Department, I first want to say some- 
thing about Secretary Stans. Everybody here knows of 
my long, personal association with him, when he was Di- 
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rector of the Budget during the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion and then he was Director of the Budget, in effect, for 
me in my political campaigns. He has been, incidentally, a 
director of the budget when we lost a campaign in Cali- 
fornia and when we won one in the country—-and that is 
pretty good, 500 percent. We won the big one, in any 
event. 

I, of course, in all of those activities, learned to not only 
know him but to respect him and to admire him for his 
immense capability. When we were able to get him to 
come to the Cabinet in this position, I think the adminis- 
tration acquired one of the top people for this Secretary- 
ship that we have had in many, many years. That is no 
reflection on those who have had it before. 

I might indicate, too, that when we consider the various 
Cabinet appointments, this is one that through history 
has always rated very high. 

When Herbert Hoover became Secretary of Commerce 
he was given his choice, I understand, of any Department 
in the Government. He could have served in most any of 
them, except Attorney General—he was not a lawyer— 
because he had great foreign policy experience during 
World War I and had experience in a number of other 
areas. 

He chose the Department of Commerce because he 
thought at that time, in the ’20’s, that this was the Depart- 
ment where more could be done for the progress of the 
Nation than any where else. 

It is also significant to note that the last Cabinet Officer 
to go from the Cabinet to the Presidency was Herbert 
Hoover, so you see what is in store, possibly, for the Secre- 
tary here. 

But looking at the Department of Commerce today, I 
want to emphasize this point: we are thinking of it not 
simply in terms of the past and not in terms of the tradi- 
tional activities which are assigned to you, but in terms of 
new responsibilities that will be given to this Department. 
This is not the time to discuss those responsibilities. 

The Secretary, in the months ahead, will indicate them 
to you, as I will, in various directives. But it seems to me 
that the times have changed very greatly since this Depart- 
ment was founded in 1913 and since the time that Mr. 
Hoover was Secretary of Commerce. 

At the present time we are thinking not only of the tra- 
ditional functions, the functions in the field of business 
here and our international trade, but we are thinking also 
in terms of the role that this Department can play and the 
major problem that every American is concerned with; 
that of dealing with the crisis in our cities. 

I am very delighted to learn that your new Secretary 
is one who understands those great forces that are at play 
in our cities and also in the country, for that matter, and 
one who recognizes the part that this Department can 
play. 

I am glad that he is one who recognizes that when we 
speak of business—and the Department of Commerce, I 
suppose, is the Department of business in this country 
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more than any other—that when we speak of business, 
no longer can we think of it simply in terms of just big 
business. 

We, of course, have never really thought of it in those 
terms, but even primarily in those terms, this no longer 
is possible or is it right. What we must recognize is that 
every American must know that he has a chance, if he 
has what it takes, to have a piece of the action. 

You will recall during the recent campaign I referred 
often to the necessity to build bridges to human dignity. 
By that I meant in providing for all people in our society 
the chance not only to the workers, but the chance to 
become a manager, the chance to become an owner. This 
does not come overnight. We all know that having an 
opportunity is not just enough. The individual must be 
qualified. He must have the training. He must have, cer- 
tainly, a lot of other activities which are related to the 
whole problem of becoming a successful owner or man- 
ager of a business. 

But I want the members of this Department to know 
that in addition to all the other many traditional respon- 
sibilities, that we are going to look for major leadership, 
major leadership in building bridges to human dignity and 
providing opportunity for people to move up and to 
become—if they have what it takes and if this is what 
they want—to become owners and managers in this great 
private enterprise system of ours. 

I think one thing we are really fortunate about at the 
present time is that we have been through an era, I think— 
I think we have been through it—in which it was not 
fashionable to be what we call “pro-business.” 

At the present time I would say the great majority of 
Americans recognize what a significant part that private 
business enterprise plays in this Nation. I think that all of 
us recognize, the great majority of Americans certainly do 
recognize, that as business becomes more effective in meet- 
ing its challenges, this means a better life for all of us. 

But, at the same time, we must recognize that we have 
a responsibility, a responsibility which goes beyond simply 
“business as usual,” a responsibility to see to it that in this 
Nation everybody has an equal chance—the equal chance 
at the starting lines, the incentives, the motivation to go up 
and then the opportunities, the opportunities when he does 
go up, to go to the very top. 

I mention this only because in your departments you 
perhaps may not have specific assignments as yet in this 
field, but I mention it particularly because the Secretary 
of Commerce has spoken to me on this point, quite elo- 
quently. This Department will have a major role in this 
field and I know you will meet that role and meet it 
effectively. 

One other point I wish to make very briefly: In this 
room are the top executives of this Department. Imme- 
diately in front of me in the first two or three rows are 
the ones that I appointed, the new, I suppose we call 
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them, political appointees, the ones that change with each 
administration. 

I realize that the success of this Department and the 
success of this administration will depend, in large part, 
on the leadership of Secretary Stans and the political 
appointees who are here. But I also know that they will 
not be able to succeed unless they have the cooperation 
and the support of the thousands of career people in 
the Department who, whatever happens in the top eche- 
lons of the Department, are here because they have dedi- 
cated their lives to Government service. 


I want all of you who are in this room to take this 
message to heart—and will you carry it back to everybody 
in your office right down to the secretaries and those who 
bring the mail in and do all of what are considered to be 
the rather menial and sometimes boring tasks? In this 
administration we want the support of the career service. 


I believe that every individual should be proud that 
he works for the Government of the United States. The 
way that we make him proud is to give the kind of lead- 
ership that he can respect, leadership that he will work 
with rather than against. 


I feel, as I talk to you, that we are going to have a 
successful administration, hecause I know the dedication 
of the men and women at the top who I may have 
appointed. 

But I also believe the administration can be successful, 
because I have moved from department to department, 
I have been really gratified and it has been most hearten- 
ing to me to shake hands with and meet hundreds of top 
career employees of the Government and to have them go 
through that line and say, “Well, we have a new admin- 
istration and we are going to give everything that we can 
in terms of dedication and hard work to see that it is a 
successful administration.” 


If this message could get through that as far as the 
career servants in this Government, we recognize their 
importance, they have our support and we want theirs, 
I think it can have an immense effect on the productivity 
and on the efficiency of every department of Government. 

So, with that, I will just close my remarks with one 
personal reference. I am proud of all of the members of 
my Cabinet. I am particularly proud of your Secretary for 
reasons that I have mentioned, because of our close politi- 
cal association. 


Also, I should make mention of one fact for which he, 
I think, will be famous the rest of his life, and certainly 
the rest of mine. I always thought that the medium of 
television was very powerful. I never knew how powerful 
it was, however, until the name Maurice Stans became 
a household name because I did not mention him on 
television. 
NoTE: The President spoke at 2:23 p.m. at the Department of 


Commerce. As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House -press release. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as for- 
mal White House press releases during the period covered 
by this issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are 
not included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


February 1 

The President has announced the appointment of Lt. 
Col. Vernon Coffey, USA; Lt. Comdr. Charles Larson, 
USN; and Maj. John Brennan, USMC, as Assistant Mil- 
itary Aides at the White House. 


February 3 

The President has announced the appointment of Mrs. 
Rita Hauser to be United States Representative on the 
Human Rights Commission of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

The President talked by telephone with former Presi- 
dent Johnson and briefed him on developments in the 
area of foreign policy. 

February 4 

The President has named Lt. Col. Ralph D. Albertazzie 
as Commander of the President’s Aircraft. 

The President appointed Col. Walter R. Tkach, USAF, 
as physician to the President. 
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February 5 

Tracy Greenwood, 5, of Velma, Okla., this year’s 
March of Dimes poster child, met with the President in 
his office. 


February 6 
Representative Charles M. Teague of California met 
with the President to discuss the oil leakage disaster caused 
by off-shore drilling in the Santa Barbara Channel. 
The President has named Dr. John A. Hannah to be 
Administrator of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 


February 7 


The annual Boy Scout Week Report to the Nation was 
presented to the President by 15 Boy Scouts in a ceremony 
in the Fish Room at the White House. 

A group of Mardi Gras queens, representing each of 
the 50 States, met with the President in his office. 

The President has accepted the following resignations: 
Ratpu M. Patewonsky as Governor of the Virgin Islands, effective 

February 12, 1969. 


Ripeway B. Knicut as Ambassador to Belgium, effective at a date 
to be determined. 


Gripert S. Merritt, Jr., as United States Attorney for the middle 
district of Tennessee, effective March 17, 1969. 


Roy Wilkins, of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, met with the President 
at the White House. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted February 4, 1969 


JamEs C. Counts, of California, to be Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Director. 

JAMES V. SMITH, of Oklahoma, to be Admin- 
istrator of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. 

MarTIN J. HILLENBRAND, Of Illinois, a Foreign 
Service Officer of the Class of Career 
Minister, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

SAMUEL De Pama, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service Officer of Class one, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

JOSEPH JOHN Sisco, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service Officer of the Class of Career 
Minister, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State. 


Submitted February 5, 1969 


JoHN S. Foster, of Virginia, to be Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering. 

Rosert C. Moot, of Virginia, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense. 

CuHarRLES A. BowsHER, Of Illinois, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy. 

RosBert ALAN FroscH, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

STANLEY R. Resor, of Connecticut, to be Sec- 
retary of the Army. 

JOHN L. O’Marra, of Oklahoma, to be an 
Assistant Postmaster General. 


1Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released February 1, 1969 


Biography of Albert W. Sherer, Jr. 

Biography of Maj. Gen. Frederick James 
Clarke, USA. 

Biography of Maj. John Vincent Brennan, 
USMC. 

Biography of Lt. Comdr. Charles R. Larson, 
USN. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 

PRESS RELEASES—Continued 

Released February 1, 1969—Continued 

Biography of Lt. Col. Vernon Cornelius Cof- 
fey, Jr., USA. 

Announcement of appointment of Maj. Gen. 
Frederick J. Clarke as Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, succeeding Lt. Gen. 
William F. Cassidy who is to be placed on 
the retired list in the grade of lieutenant 
general. 


Released February 3, 1969 
Biography of James E. Allen, Jr. 
Biography of Rita E. Hauser. 


Released February 4, 1969 
Biography of Martin J. Hillenbrand. 
Biography of Paul W. McCracken. 
Biography of Herbert Stein. 
Biography of Hendrik S. Houthakker. 
Biography of Arthur F. Burns. 
Biography of George A. Lincoln. 
Biography of Joseph J. Sisco. 
Biography vf Samuel De Palma. 
Biography of Lt. Col. Ralph D. Albertazzie. 
Biography of Col. Walter R. Tkach. 


Released February 5, 1969 

Press conference of Lee A. DuBridge, Director, 
Office of Science and Technology. 

Press conference of Postmaster General 
Winton M. Blount. 


Released February 6, 1969 

Itinerary for the President’s trip to Europe. 
Press conference of Dr. John A. Hannah. 
Biography of John Alfred Hannah. 


Released February 7, 1969 


Biographical data on members of the 
National Security Council staff. 

Biography of John G. Veneman. 

Announcement of intention to nominate four 
persons to positions in the Department of 
Transportation. 

Biography of James M. Beggs. 

Biography of Dr. Paul Cherington. 

Biography of James D’Orma Braman. 

Biography of Charles D. Baker. 

Press Conference of Secretary of Transpor- 
tation John A. Volpe. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: No acts were approved by the President 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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CUMULATIVE INDEX TO PRIOR ISSUES 


First Quarter, 1969 


[See Index of Contents for documents in this issue. See Issue dated January 27 for final 
Cumulative Index to documents of the Johnson administration, first quarter, 1969. | 
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